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International Migration and European 
Population Trends 


by 
Julius Isaac, Ph. D. 


The National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research (London) 


In recent years the International Labour Organisation has been 
seeking a way to overcome the obstacles to emigration from the over- 
populated countries of Europe. All such action must, of course, be 
planned tn the light of demographic trends and the current and future 
need for emigration. In the following article a specialist in popula- 
tion questions discusses the various factors that have encouraged and 
discouraged emigration in the past, the problem of assessing future 
trends and the need for international action. 


At the International Migration Conference in Naples last autumn 

the International Labour Office presented to the represen- 
tatives of 30 nations interested in European migration (either as 
sending or as receiving countries) a plan for the organised transfer 
over a period of five years of 1,700,000 people from overpopulated 
countries in Europe to other countries, mostly overseas. This 
plan was not, however, accepted by the Conference.’ At the 
suggestion of the United States the Belgian Government con- 
vened a conference of 23 governments, which was held last Novem- 
ber in Brussels and which set upa provisional intergovernmental com- 
mittee for the movement of migrants from Europe (P.I.C.M.M.E.). 
The purpose of this committee is to make “arrangements for the 
transport of migrants for whom existing facilities are inadequate 


1 For an account of the Naples Conference see International Labour 
Review, Vol. LXV, No. 2, February 1952, pp. 163-83: “The I.L.O. and 
Migration Problems’’. 
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and who could not otherwise be moved from certain European 
countries having surplus population to countries overseas which 
offer opportunities for orderly immigration, consistent with the 
policies of the countries concerned ”. It represents a preliminary 
experiment for one year to gauge what achievement is possible 
in this field. A plan of action provides for the movement of 137,500 
European migrants overseas before the end of 1952 at a cost of 
$41 million. Operations began as from 1 February and by the 
middle of the year 49,317 Europeans had emigrated under the 
sponsorship of P.I.C.M.M.E. The extent to which it will be pos- 
sible in the future to promote emigration from Europe through 
international action will largely depend on the success of this 
scheme and on the availability of funds in subsequent years. 

It is the object of the present article to consider the scope 
of and need for organised and spontaneous emigration from Europe 
in the near future, with special reference to Europe’s demographic 
situation. An assessment of future prospects must draw on past 
experience. It is not possible to get an idea of future population 
growth without a knowledge of the factors which have determined 
past trends and, similarly, the impact of population trends on 
international migration in the past provides important clues to 
what it seems reasonable to expect in the future. 


THE LESSON OF PAST TRENDS 


Migration Before 1914 


During the hundred years between the end of the Napoleonic 
wars and the beginning of the first world war about 50 million 
emigrants left Europe, mainly for the new continents of America 
and Australasia. This unprecedented mass emigration was due 
to the operation of a great variety of forces. Though its volume 
was subject to wide fluctuations over the period, which were 
closely correlated with changing economic opportunities, there 
was a steep upward trend that reached its climax in the decade 
before 1914, when about 15 million people left Europe. At first 
the emigrants came mainly from western Europe (the British 
Isles, Scandinavia and Germany), but after the eighteen-eighties 
southern and eastern Europe participated in the movement to 
an ever-growing extent. 

A full appraisal of the underlying forces is clearly outside 
the scope of the present article. Even a discussion of the demo- 
graphic implications requires some oversimplification. Unless we 
discuss the population trends in different parts of Europe in more 
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detail than is possible in this article we must necessarily do less 
than justice to the important fact that the “ demographic revolu- 
tion” (leading in its first stages to rapid population growth) 
came first in western Europe—its spread over the rest of the con- 
tinent took generations and is even now not completed. More- 
over, the impact of rapid population growth was different in 
different countries ; the extent to which it could be absorbed 
internally depended largely on institutional changes, reserves 
of natural resources, and the rate of economic progress. 

With these provisos in mind, it can be said that mass emigra- 
tion from Europe to the undeveloped and sparsely populated 
continents of America and Australasia provided in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries a welcome, though not very reliable, 
safety valve for the population pressure which most European 
countries experienced during that period. Growing control over 
mortality unaccompanied by a corresponding control over fertility 
resulted in high rates of natural increase (excess of births over 
deaths). In spite of dramatic economic progress set in motion 
by the Industrial Revolution and great advances in methods of 
agricultural production, the standards of the masses might well 
have remained at subsistence level, as Malthus had predicted. 
Large-scale emigration proved to be extremely beneficial. It was 
essential for the development of the sparsely populated new con- 
tinents. Expansion of their agricultural production, made pos- 
sible through the new settlers, provided cheap food and raw 
materials for the industrialised countries in Europe, which in 
turn sold manufactured goods to the new countries. 

This division of labour on an international basis, much more 
than the immediate relief from population pressure through the 
mass exodus, made it possible for large parts of Europe to over- 
come the Malthusian checks. As a result of technological progress, 
they were able to attain rising standards of living and growing 
wealth although population continued to grow fast. Agricultural 
countries, such as Italy and Greece, benefited in a different way : 
remittances from earlier emigrants formed an important item of 
the national income. Longer expectations of life combined with 
high birth rates produced population gains in all age groups which, 
except in the case of Ireland, were only to a small extent offset 
by losses through emigration. In the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, however, urbanisation and higher standards of living 
created a climate favourable to the control of fertility and thus 
established the pre-conditions for the next stage of the demographic 
revolution—a slowing down of population growth due to progress 
in control over fertility greater than that in the control over 
mortality. 
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Migration Between the World Wars 


During the twenty years of the inter-war period (1919-1938) 
the annual flow of emigration from Europe was a fraction of what 
it had been in the twenty years before the first world war. The 
average rate, which was about 14% million a year in 1905-1914, 
fell to less than 600,000 in 1921-1930 and to about 140,000 in 
1931-1938. The Great Depression of the early nineteen-thirties 
brought, for the first time in modern history, a reversal of the 
direction of migration: Europe gained population through immi- 
gration from overseas countries, largely as the result of the return 
of earlier emigrants. 

The principal reasons for the progressive fall of migration from 
Europe are well known. In the main receiving country, the United 
States, Acts of 1921 and 1924 introduced drastic restrictions, with 
strong discrimination against immigration from southern and 
eastern Europe. Similar measures were adopted by other “ new ” 
countries. They had reached a stage in their development where 
the benefits to be derived from mass immigration had become 
problematic, particularly for the lower-income groups. Moreover, 
these countries had become less attractive to those categories of 
immigrants which were not subject to restrictions. 

The British Dominions continued to welcome immigrants from 
the United Kingdom. Schemes under the Empire Settle- 
ment Act of 1922 assisted some 400,000 British nationals to emi- 
grate to Australia, Canada and New Zealand between 1922 and 
1931. Movements on a larger scale had been envisaged. The 
advent of the Great Depression put a natural end to these schemes ; 
but even before 1929 the results of assisted emigration had been 
disappointing for various reasons and were a further indication 
that the pre-conditions of mass emigration from Europe no longer 
existed. 

To some extent migration within Europe offered an outlet 
for surplus population in countries with low standards of living. 
France, for instance, admitted large numbers from Italy, Poland 
and Spain, a substantial proportion of whom had to return to 
their home countries after 1929. 


1 The return movement had been substantial in previous decades also. 
It was partly composed of successful emigrants who preferred to return to 
their home countries for retirement, partly of those who regarded their 
emigration as a failure. W.F. Willcox has estimated for the United States 
that from 1891 to 1914 the return movement amounted to 35-39 per cent. of 
the immigration ; it was about 15 per cent. in the period 1923-1930 and over 
100 per cent. during the Great Depression. But in recent years net immi- 
gration from Europe has amounted to over 90 per cent. of gross immigration 
from Europe. 
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Economic recovery during the two or three years preceding 
the second world war gave some scope for a resumption of interna- 
tional migration ; moreover, in the parts of Europe which were 
under Nazi domination, persecution on religious, ethnic and 
political grounds accounts after 1933 for the emigration of large 
numbers of refugees who had little to lose and were not deterred 
by unfavourable economic conditions in the receiving countries. 


Demographic Changes Before 1939 


It thus appears at first sight that the drastic contraction of 
international migration during the inter-war period was entirely 
determined by political and economic forces, and that demographic 
changes in the sending and receiving countries did not enter into 
the chain of causation. It is certainly true that the process of 
population change is normally a gradual one, whose economic, 
political and social consequences are only perceptible over many 
years, while the volume of migration has been subject to abrupt 
and violent fluctuations. It seems, however, that sudden changes 
caused by various other forces only concealed the impact of popula- 
tion trends on secular migration trends. 

In a strictly demographic sense, Europe as a whole ceased 
in the course of the inter-war period to produce the population 
surpluses which in previous generations had provided a seemingly 
inexhaustible pool for the peopling of the new continents. 

The first world war affected European population trends in 
three respects particularly. Military casualties amounted to about 
61%4 million persons, mainly male adults in the age-groups from 
which most emigrants are recruited ; the war directly or indirectly 
caused the death of about another 5 million persons in the civilian 
population ; and there was a heavy drop in the birth rate, mainly 
due to the separation of husbands and wives as a result of mobilisa- 
tion. The deficit through the loss of births has been estimated 
at 12.6 million.t Higher birth rates immediately after the war 
partly compensated for this deficit, but the distorted age composi- 
tion naturally remained and reduced the number of potential 
emigrants throughout the inter-war period. The disruption of 
migration during the war years had the opposite effect and arrears 
from that period account for an appreciable percentage of the 
emigration in 1919 and 1920. 

Of far greater importance than the temporary impact of the 
war on population trends is the progressive spread of family 


1 The estimates refer to Europe excluding Soviet Russia; they are 
based on F. W. Norestetn and others: The Future Population of Europe 
and the Soviet Union (Geneva, League of Nations, 1944). 
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limitation between the two wars. Europe as a whole had reached 
a new stage in the demographic cycle: the result of greater pro- 
gress in the control of fertility than in the control of mortality 
was a contraction in the average size of the family and a decli- 
ning rate of population growth. In north-western and central 
Europe declining mortality and declining fertility produced ageing 
populations ; declining mortality tended to increase the number 
of old and elderly people, and declining fertility tended to decrease 
the number of children and young adults. The number of children 
born year by year was not sufficient to replace the generations 
to which their parents belonged. It was easy to show, by project- 
ing this trend into the future, that in the nineteen-fifties large parts 
of Europe would have to face the prospect of a moderate decline 
in total numbers and a sharp decline in the younger age-groups. 

Obviously, large-scale emigration, normally composed mainly 
of young adults and children, would have hastened this process. 
From the merely demographic point of view there was certainly 
no surplus population available in most countries of north-western 
and central Europe. 

The countries of eastern and southern Europe were in 1939 
still in the expanding phase of their demographic development. 
Fertility, although declining, was well above replacement level ; 
population growth, even if at a declining rate, was likely to be 
maintained for at least the next thirty years and the ageing would 
be less marked than in western and central Europe. 

Population pressure on developed resources through population 
growth had been a characteristic feature in these regions for many 
years. Discriminatory restrictions on immigration and to some extent 
restrictions on emigration contributed to increase this pressure dur- 
ing the inter-war period, and it was difficult to see how further popu- 
lation increases could be absorbed by their economies without a fall 
in standards of living. However, it was unlikely that these surplus 
populations would have found an outlet in overseas migration. 

This line of argument has been supported by two other con- 
siderations. The prosperity of the new countries—except that 
of the United States—has been held to depend largely on their 
trade with Europe. A consequence of the decline of population 
growth was that the European market failed to absorb their 
expanding production for export of food and raw materials ; for 
that reason the terms of trade had moved against them.? 


1 After 1946 the position was reversed. The terms of trade became 
favourable to the new countries, partly because of the growing urbanisation 
and industrialisation of their expanding populations. Other reasons are 
the slowness with which agricultural production in Europe recovered and 
the demand from countries outside Europe. 
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The second point is that progress in the peopling of the new 
continents, particularly in the United States, had created con- 
ditions which were less conducive to the absorption of mass immi- 
gration. “The remaining ‘open spaces’ were not suitable for 
intensive European settlement without extremely high capitalisa- 
tion and in any event their products were a glut on the interna- 
tional market.” + In the industrial sector the fast growing labour 
force became better organised and more effective in its opposition 
to the competition of immigrant aliens. “The immigrant is no 
longer regarded as a welcome partner in the growth and the develop- 
ment of a new land. Instead, countries of immigration are increas- 
ingly concerned with the problems of assimilation.” + The immi- 
grants need an atmosphere of tolerance in the receiving country 
in order to become settled ; its absence is a powerful deterrent to 
emigration. 

Thus greater population density in the new countries, and 
the economic and social development which is associated with it, 
account to a large extent for the restrictive policies of the receiving 
countries during the inter-war period, while demographic trends 
in Europe tended to reduce the surplus population available for 
emigration. 


After the Second World War 


A number of forces in operation during the war produced a 
setting which was on balance favourable to the resumption of 
large-scale international migration after the war. It has been 
estimated that during the first five post-war years nearly 3 million 
persons emigrated from Europe to countries overseas. This figure 
may be compared with an estimate by the International Labour 
Office of 34% million for the five years 1920-1924 (that is to say, 
largely before the operation of the United States Quota Act of 
1924) and with the figure of about 700,000 for the five years preced- 
ing the second world war. 

What are the new factors that have determined the volume 
of migration during the post-war years ? If we can foresee their 
future behaviour, we may be able to form an idea of the migra- 
tion trends which may be expected in the near future, with the 
obvious proviso that the conclusions arrived at are bound to be 
invalid in the event of another war or of the emergence of other 
unpredictable forces. 


1 Dudley Kirk in Post-war Problems of Migration (London, Millbank 
Memorial Fund, 1947), pp. 58-9. 
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FACTORS FAVOURABLE TO MIGRATION 
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scale emigration from Europe. To set against these stimulating hut 
forces there were various obstacles arising from the aftermath fro 
of the war which prevented a large number of would-be emigrants ren 
from carrying out their plans. tia 
taf 

Factors in the Sending Countries 
in 
Let us begin by considering the main factors which stimulated cer 


the tendency to migrate in the sending countries. 
Firstly, the disruption of migratory movements during seven de 
years of war had created a backlog consisting largely of families 





of pre-war emigrants who had left their families behind and of ri 
intending emigrants who had been prevented by the war from pe 
carrying out their plans. About 125,000 war brides of members re 
of the non-European allied forces serving in Europe, who with St: 
their children joined their husbands after the war, can also be | ,, 
regarded as belonging to the category of backlog migration. ab 
In the second place, the end of the war meant for great num- 
bers of people in Europe a change of occupation and/or residence. to 
Demobilisation, reconversion from a war to a peacetime economy to 
and reconstruction of areas damaged through warfare had uprooted 
many millions. The failure of the western democracies and the fai 
Soviet bloc to reach agreement and the prospect of an early . 
third world war in Europe were further incentives to emigration. E 
Thirdly, after the collapse of Nazi Germany millions of prisoners - 
of war and slave labourers were liberated. The great majority om 


(between 7 and 8 million) were repatriated. The repatriation le’ 
was carried out by the allied military authorities in co-operation 
with U.N.R.R.A. and later by the International Refugee Organisa- 
tion. But for those non-German displaced persons who were tc 
unwilling or unable to return to their own countries I.R.O. had 





to find new homes. When this organisation was wound up in 4 

1951, over a million displaced persons had been resettled under 

its auspices, largely in extra-European countries. The number 

of displaced persons still available and suitable for emigration 

is relatively small. tl 
Fourthly, during the early post-war years over 7 million C 

“ expellees ” of German nationality or ethnic origin were trans- t} 

ferred to western Germany from former German territory occupied d 


by Poland, from Czechoslovakia and other eastern European 
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countries. In addition western Germany received about a million 
German refugees from Russian-occupied eastern Germany. More- 
over, after Germany’s defeat millions of the old residents in western 
Germany found themselves homeless and without work. There was 
an additional source of population increase until 1951 in the 
hundreds of thousands of returning prisoners of war, mainly 
from Russia. Western Germany is now overpopulated in many 
respects, and in particular uprooted refugees have become a poten- 
tial source of large-scale emigration which has only partly been 
tapped in recent years. 

A fifth new factor is related to the extermination of the Jews 
in Nazi-dominated Europe. Since the eighteen-eighties the Jewish 
centres in eastern Europe had been, at least over long periods, 
an important source of emigration. Six million Jews were murdered 
during the war. To those who survived, the State of Israel offered 
a new home. It has been estimated that between 1946 and 1950 
some 530,000 European Jews—among them 200,000 displaced 
persons—emigrated to countries outside Europe ; 350,000 went 
to Palestine (280,000 of them after the establishment of the new 
State) ; Canada and the United States received about 40,000 ; 
another 40,000 went to Latin America and Australia. Probably 
about 2 million are still left in central and eastern Europe, parti- 
cularly in Soviet Russia, but very few of them are allowed or willing 
to emigrate. Thus by 1951 the central European Jews had ceased 
to play a major part in international migratory movements. 

Population pressure in Italy may be mentioned as a sixth 
factor, although this is not a new post-war phenomenon. Under 
Fascist rule emigration from Italy to countries outside the Italian 
Empire was severely restricted, and post-war conditions have 
undoubtedly added to her surplus population available for per- 
manent emigration. In the years 1948-1950 570,000 emigrants 
left Italy, mainly for countries in Latin America. 

Finally, after the war the Netherlands pursued an active 
emigration policy. It is true the numbers involved are too small 
to affect migration trends in general, but Dutch applicants are 
given preferential treatment in various receiving countries. 


Factors in the Receiving Countries 


The response of the traditional countries of immigration to 
these “push ” forces was on the whole favourable. Australia, 
Canada and New Zealand reversed the restrictive policy which 
they had adopted during the inter-war period and made consi- 
derable efforts to attract emigrants from Great Britain. In addi- 
tion to over 400,000 emigrants from Britain they admitted 
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between them 300,000 displaced persons and, more recently, 
thousands of ethnic Germans. Australia’s intake was higher than 
ever before, but it remained far behind the target for 1950 of 
200,000 immigrants a year, which was reduced in 1951 to 150,000 
a year and in 1952 to 80,000 a year. In the United States the Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1948 (amended in June 1950) authorises 
the admission of 416,000 immigrants belonging to various cate- 
gories of displaced persons and refugees. By 30 June 1951 
263,000 immigrants had been admitted under this Act, in addition 
to 96,000 alien wives and fiancées of members of the armed forces 
admitted under the War Brides Act of 1945 or the Act of June 
1946, and in addition to normal immigration under the Quota 
Act. The Latin American countries also showed a much greater 
willingness to admit suitable immigrants than during the inter-war 
period. The part which Israel played in absorbing the majority 
of the Jewish emigrants has already been mentioned. 

The post-war years also brought a revival of migration within 
Europe. Over 157,000 displaced persons found a new home in western 
Europe (including 86,000 in Great Britain and 38,000 in France). 
These two countries also admitted for permanent or temporary 
settlement workers from Italy and other countries with surplus 
populations, mainly with a view to relieving manpower shortages. 


OBSTACLES TO MASS MIGRATION 


While the position after the war in both sending and receiving 
countries had become favourable to large-scale emigration, only a 
fraction of the potential emigrants actually emigrated. Moreover, 
certain new developments tended to reduce the flow of migration. 

In the first years after the war the main receiving countries 
were preoccupied with the problems of transition from a war 
to a peace economy. Later the main stumbling block proved to 
be the shortage of housing and other capital equipment necessary 
for the absorption of large numbers of immigrants. 

The shipping shortage presented a very effective obstacle to 
mass emigration. In the early post-war period delays of several 
years for cheaper passages were not abnormal for non-priority 
emigrants. Some people were successful in securing air transport, 
but the available capacity was limited and even this limited capa- 
city could not be fully used for the transport of emigrants because 
of the high costs. 

While experience shows that in periods of general unemploy- 
ment the proportion of unemployed among the emigrants is rela- 
tively small, full employment after the war in most European 
countries tended to reduce the propensity to emigrate. Full 
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employment gave a sense of material security and hope of promo- 
tion and betterment. New progress towards a welfare state, 
extended health services, more generous unemployment and 
old-age benefits, family allowances and other measures aiming 
at a more equal distribution of the national income had similar 
effects. The contribution of Marshall Aid to economic recovery 
and the reduction of population pressure during the post-war 
years must be mentioned in this connection. 

On the other hand, the extension of the Soviet sphere of influence 
was another factor which substantially reduced the number of 
potential emigrants from Europe. The former Baltic States, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland (including the former provinces of Ger- 
many east of the Oder-Neisse line), Rumania and Hungary, which 
had in the past been countries of large-scale emigration, have 
virtually debarred their nationals from emigrating to countries 
outside the Soviet bloc. 


ORGANISED MIGRATION 


We have seen that after the war the main receiving countries 
were, at least in theory, prepared to admit large numbers of immi- 
grants and the impact of the war on Europe had produced a strong 
propensity to emigrate. Broadly speaking, both sending and 
receiving countries stood to benefit from a revival of international 
migration. The “ pull” and “ push ” forces, however, were more 
complex than they had been during the period of Jatsser-faire 
migration which ended in 1914, and the physical obstacles men- 
tioned above were so effective that without international action 
and without the active promotion and organisation of migration 
by the countries concerned only a fraction of the actual migrants 
could have carried out their plans. 

About a third of the emigrants in 1947-1950 were displaced 
persons under the care of the International Refugee Organisation. 
A large proportion of the million displaced persons had to be 
rehabilitated physically and mentally ; they were given vocational 
training and instruction in language and citizenship in order to 
bring them up to the standards set by receiving countries for desir- 
able immigrants. For their transport I.R.O. chartered a large 
fleet of liners (and aeroplanes for special cases). Costs of transport 
alone, including incidental costs for medical services, transit 
camps, etc., up to arrival in the country of destination, amounted 
on the average to $275 per head. It is easy to see that without 
these efforts a large proportion would have remained stranded 
and destitute in Europe and would have represented a serious 
handicap to Europe’s recovery. 
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The many-sided activities of the International Labour Office 
in facilitating migration cannot be adequately appraised in the 
present article. They range from the promotion of bilateral 
treaties between sending and receiving countries to the provision 
of day-to-day technical advice and assistance through field mis- 
sions. Undoubtedly they were a great help in removing obstacles 
to migration and in establishing minimum standards for the 
living and working conditions of immigrants. 


THE FUTURE OUTLOOK 


Which of the many counteracting factors that have deter- 
mined the volume of migration during the post-war years have 
already spent their force and which are likely to gain momentum 
in the near future ? 


Removal of Physical Obstacles 


Considerable progress has been made in overcoming the physical 
obstacles to large-scale migration. Ships requisitioned as troop 
transports have been released and reconverted for civilian use ; 
new ships have been built. Shortage of transport can still be 
regarded as a bottleneck, but waiting lists with government agen- 
cies (in the case of assisted emigrants) and with shipping com- 
panies (in the case of emigrants who pay their fares) have become 
much shorter and are likely to be further reduced in the near 
future. The fact that it has been possible to preserve the I.R.O. 
fleet for organised migration will greatly contribute to the solu- 
tion of the transport problem. Long waiting periods are not 
only a waste of energy and money, but have also proved to be a 
considerable deterrent to migration. 

In the receiving countries wartime arrears in building have 
largely been overcome and more can be done for the housing 
of immigrants. On the other hand large numbers of immigrants 
have been accommodated in provisional camps and failure to meet 
their demand for permanent family housing has been a source 
of disappointment. In the case of Australia the persistent housing 
shortage is one of the main reasons for the drastic revisions of the 
immigration target from 200,000 for 1950 to 80,000 for 1953. 
Thus considerable arrears remain to be dealt with. 


Changes in the Source of Migration 


Obviously, seven years after the end of hostilities, causes of 
migration which were the aftermath of the war, such as the re-union 
of separated families, the return of evacuees and the exodus of 
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war brides, must have disappeared. These categories, together 
with the million displaced persons who have been resettled, may 
account for roughly 50 per cent. of the total emigration in 1946- 
1950. Israel’s intake of European emigrants other than displaced 
persons accounts for another 7 per cent. of the grand total. This 
movement also is likely to be drastically reduced in the near 
future. 

Will these categories be replaced from alternative sources 
or are we to expect a corresponding contraction of international 
migration ? The foregoing analysis suggests Italy and Germany 
as potential sources for additional emigration. Post-war emigra- 
tion of German nationals from Germany was negligible until 1950. 
Being enemy aliens, they were not welcome as permanent settlers 
in most allied countries.1_ Moreover, the member countries of 
I.R.O. had agreed to give priority to the resettlement of displaced 
persons. Both these factors have now been largely removed and 
since 1950 the proportion of German nationals (mainly expellees) 
in organised and spontaneous emigration has steadily increased. 
The revival of overseas emigration from Italy started in 1947. 
In 1948 and 1949 she was third in importance as a source of emigra- 
tion, following closely after I.R.O. and Great Britain. There is 
general agreement that millions of Italians and Germans are 
available for emigration if given the opportunity. Britain’s 
future as a source of supply is more doubtful, as will be shown 
presently. To what extent those who are “ available for emigra- 
tion ” can be regarded as surplus population will be discussed in 
a later section of this article. 

Another factor to counteract the drying up of sources of sup- 
ply once the migration immediately resulting from the war was 
over might be an increase in the general tendency to emigrate. 
Political unrest and a deterioration in economic conditions in 
Europe would be likely to provide a stimulus, but a discussion 
of such prospects and the likelihood of war is clearly outside 
the scope of the present article. A factor within our province 
is the “ snowball” effect of emigration. There has always been 
a tendency for successful immigrants to induce friends and rela- 
tives to follow their example. Their favourable reports, in 
conjunction with active assistance in paying for the passage, in 
offering accommodation and jobs, and in ensuring admission 
by acting as nominators or guarantors, account for a large pro- 
portion of overseas emigration in the past and are likely to do so 
in the future. 


1 A selected number of former prisoners of war, however, were allowed 
to stay. Other categories of workers were admitted on a temporary basis 
by France and Great Britain. 
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To be set against this is the fact that during the first post- 
war years many potential emigrants have got homes and have 
given up their plans. On balance, however, it appears that, 
as a result of the fundamental changes which the supply side 
has undergone during the post-war years, the total numbers avail- 
able for emigration are still so large that international migration 
on a larger scale than before 1952 could be expected in the near 
future, assuming a corresponding readiness in the receiving coun- 
tries to admit immigrants and to assist them financially. 


Future Demand for Immigrants 


An examination of the demand side, however, leads to the 
conclusion that this assumption is unwarranted. It seems that 
in the absence of international action the volume of migration 
is likely to contract, even though there are some forces pointing 
in the opposite direction. 

The latter were emphasised by the International Labour 
Office in a paper prepared for the Naples Conference : “ Clearly, 
immigration is closely linked with the whole process of economic 
development and acceleration of the rate of such development 
may also be expected to broaden openings for migrants in over- 
seas countries”. The assumption of continued economic develop- 
ment in overseas countries seems to be realistic, although allowance 
has to be made for recessions, the effect of which on the willing- 
ness to admit immigrants may last for long after recovery. More- 
over, it seems doubtful whether and how long an accelerated rate 
of economic progress can be maintained. In sparsely populated 
underdeveloped countries this would depend largely on long-term 
capital investment through the import of capital goods. 

These doubts about a future expansion of international migra- 
tion are brought into relief if we look at the prospects in the main 
receiving countries. 

There is no indication that the United States intends to relax 
restrictions to any substantial extent. Present immigration under 
the provisions of the amended Displaced Persons Act greatly 
exceeds the authorised quota ; but this has been partly achieved 
at the expense of later immigration, the quota for future years 
being reduced to 50 per cent. by “ mortgaging ” in the interest 
of speedy resettlement of displaced persons. 


1 The annual quota for the main countries with surplus populations 
(Austria, Germany, Greece, Italy, Malta and the Netherlands) is 36,600. 
Between 1911 and 1920, 184,000 Greek immigrants were admitted ; the 
present quota is 307 a year. In the cases of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
50 per cent. of the quotas have been mortgaged for 90-175 years ahead. 
Large numbers of unskilled labourers immigrate from Mexico, Puerto Rico 
and the West Indies. 
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In 1948-1950 Australia admitted over 400,000 immigrants. 
If this intake is to be maintained, standards of selection may 
have to be revised or additional incentives provided. The drastic 
cuts in the targets for 1952 and 1953 are officially regarded as 
temporary measures, but after the resettlement of displaced per- 
sons has been virtually completed, instead of switching over to 
other, non-assisted sources of migration, a lower rate of immigra- 
tion may be preferred in view of the rising costs of living and the 
difficulties in providing the necessary investment. This would also 
make it easier to cope with the problem of integrating the new- 
comers into the social and cultural life of the country. 

Immigration into the Latin American countries has been 
relatively small, except in the case of Argentina. Most of them 
could absorb large-scale immigration if the capital and expert 
knowledge needed for their development were forthcoming, but 
this seems to be doubtful. Moreover, they are all countries of 
rapid natural increase and their demand for immigrants is not 
as urgent as in the case of Australia. 

The recruitment of foreign workers after the war by western 
European countries is closely associated with the temporary 
requirements of reconstruction. Shortages of manpower, mainly 
due to rearmament, full employment and inflation, still prevail. 
In spite of objections from organised labour there is some limited 
scope for the admission of temporary immigrants and for immi- 
grants with special qualifications, but the admission of large 
numbers of foreign workers for permanent settlement might 
accentuate rather than mitigate existing economic problems— 
even in France. An appreciable number of these foreign workers 
have re-emigrated from western Europe to the United States, 
the British Dominions and Argentina, or intend to do so.* 


PosT-wWAR POPULATION TRENDS IN EUROPE 


In the foregoing discussion of the favourable and unfavour- 
able factors which determined the volume of actual migration 
during the last five years no direct mention was made of the 
impact on migration of population trends in Europe. This impact, 
as pointed out before, is largely an indirect one. Broadly speak- 
ing, people desire to emigrate when they are dissatisfied with con- 


1 The majority of the Italian immigrants have been absorbed as farm 
labourers in rural districts. The demand there continues because of the 
drift into the towns. Present regulations restrict immigration to people who 
“ without possibility of doubt ” will settle on farms or to specialists. 

? A clause in the United States amended Displaced Persons Act provides 
- the admission of former members of the Polish armed forces settled in 
ritain. 
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ditions in their homeland and/or when they think that opportu- 
nities offered abroad are more attractive. Immigrants are admitted 
if they are regarded as an asset by the receiving country. Rapid 
population growth in areas already densely populated tends to 
generate population pressure and hence to strengthen the tendency 
to emigrate ; conversely, cessation of population growth tends 
to ease population pressure and hence to reduce the tendency 
to emigrate. But many factors other than population density 
and population growth may account for the phenomena which 
have been described as “ population pressure ” or “ surplus popu- 
lation”. (Under the economic conditions prevailing in the early 
nineteen-thirties Australia, Canada, New Zealand and the United 
States have been classified as countries with large “ surplus popu- 
lations ”!) The analysis of past movements clearly indicates that 
the countries with the greatest population pressure have by no 
means always the largest rate of emigration. Moreover, the out- 
ward movement from such countries is usually largely composed 
of elements which the over populated country can least afford to 
lose. In selecting their immigrants the receiving countries are 
little interested in whether the applicant has been surplus or 
not in his country of origin ; their main criterion is whether he 
is likely to become a desirable citizen in the new country. Thus, 
if it is one of the objects of welfare policy on an international 
level to attain a more equal population distribution through 
migration from surplus areas to underpopulated areas (that is, 
areas likely to benefit from population increase through immigra- 
tion) international intervention is necessary. 

Population trends have to be taken into account if we try 
to project the migration experience of the past five years into the 
future, or if we want to compare the expected volume and structure 
with that migration which on realistic assumptions might be 
desirable from the point of view of international welfare. 

It seems that the views on future population trends which 
have been described in a previous section will have to be revised 
in various respects in the light of wartime and post-war experience. 
Population transfers, vital losses due to the war, and changes in 
fertility and mortality, have significantly altered the demo- 
graphic situation in large parts of Europe. Moreover, in areas 
impoverished by the war, densities and rates of growth which 
could be regarded as normal before the war may now be excessive. 
Among the countries on the western side of the “iron curtain ” 
it is mainly the Federal Republic of Germany which suffered heavy 
vital losses during the war. Numerically these were more than 
compensated by the inflow of expellees and refugees from the 
east and south-east and by a modicum of natural increase. Between 
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May 1939 and September 1950 western Germany’s population 
rose by 21 per cent.—from 39.4 million to 47.6 million. Further 
growth through natural increase is likely to be small. Recent 
projections suggest, in the absence of net migration, increases 
of 3, 4 and 3 per cent. during each of the decades after 1949.? 

For various reasons, birth rates soared in all the low-fertility 
countries, particularly between 1942 and 1948, seeming to belie 
earlier apprehensions of fertility falling below replacement level 
and of a population decline. It is still too early to say with con- 
fidence whether the higher birth rates indicate a reversal of secular 
fertility trends. Even such a reversal cannot mean more than a 
return to birth rates at or slightly above replacement level. Family 
planning might favour the three-child family instead of the one- 
or two-child family, but the practice of family limitation cannot 
be arrested in Europe and is likely to spread further. Evidence for 
Britain points rather to a purely temporary recovery of fertility. 
In that case the gains during the past decade would merely delay 
and mitigate the process of ageing and eventual decline. Even so 
they are likely to have considerable bearing on the volume of 
migration in the near future. 

The question in the case of Britain is whether her demographic 
position is compatible with continued performance of her tra- 
ditional function as a source of emigration for the sparsely popul- 
ated Dominions. This problem was studied, but not conclusively 
answered, by the Royal Commission on Population which reported 
in 1950. They accepted the widely held view that for a new 
country a rate of growth of 2 per cent. a year is practicable and 
desirable, and that therefore the difference between 2 per cent. 
and the rate of natural increase represents the desirable volume 
of net immigration. This would require the following annual 
inflow of immigrants : 


Cem 8 A SS PN CARDS Wel 110,000 
[ ae er 85,000 
Dt A. « o Sie bic % AE 18,000 
I i a a ae 13,000 


Total for the four Dominions . 226,000 


1 For the whole of Germany the increase between May 1939 and October 
1946 amounted to 8% sa cent. ; for western Germany alone to 11 per cent. 
(Displaced persons of oreign nationality are not included in these figures.) 

* Report of the E.C.A. Technical Assistance Commission on the Integration 
of the Refugees in the German Republic (March 1951). 

® The actual intake amounted to 296,000 immigrants in 1949 and to 
285,000 in 1950. Australia exceeded the calculated figure by 100 per cent. 
but still remained behind her target of 200,000 (later reduced). ere was 
little emigration except from South Africa. 
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The Royal Commission suggests that it would be feasible for 
Britain to supply up to a third of these needs if fertility ‘is main- 
tained at replacement level or a little over—which is the most that 
seems probable ”. On these assumptions the four Dominions would 
have to recruit outside the United Kingdom about 150,000 immi- 
grants every year. The bearing of this academic calculation on 
future actual movements is this : if it is accepted that an outward 
movement exceeding 75,000 a year is undesirable and if (as has 
been the case since 1946) the actual outflow is considerably higher, 
Britain can either replace her emigrants by the admission of 
immigrants or she can reduce the volume of emigration by dis- 
continuing assistance to the Dominions in recruiting immigrants 
in Britain. The former policy has been pursued by the British 
Government, although mainly for non-demographic reasons. The 
available evidence suggests that net losses through emigration 
did not exceed 30,000 persons a year on the average. 

The problem of assessing Britain’s migration requirements 
in the light of her population trends is perhaps more difficult 
and complex than for any other country. Is it justifiable to con- 
sider them in isolation, disregarding the benefits which a more 
equal population distribution between motherland and Dominions 
is likely to yield for the Commonwealth as a whole ? The second 
question which was posed by the Royal Commission on Popula- 
tion, but which cannot be conclusively answered, is whether in 
the long run a slight and gradual decrease in total numbers might 
be desirable for Britain, even at the cost of a somewhat less 
favourable age composition. Standards of living in Britain, it 
was argued, depend to a large extent on the terms on which she 
can trade her manufactured goods for essential imports of food 
and raw materials. If the terms of trade continue to turn against 
Britain, population losses might make it easier to maintain the 
standard of living. This would be a strong reason for a greater 
contribution by Britain to the peopling of the Dominions, while 
the encouragement of immigration would be undesirable on popula- 
tion grounds. 


EvuUROPE’S SURPLUS POPULATION 


Attempts were recently made by the International Labour 
Office and by the International Refugee Organisation to assess 
the present size of Europe’s surplus population, and these estimates 
were submitted as an indication of the desirable outward move- 


1 Cf. J. Isaac: British Post-War Migration—A Socio-Economic Analysis 
(Cambridge University Press) (in the press). 
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ment and of the extent to which international action is needed in 
order to bring about the desired emigration. The International 
Refugee Organisation considered that “including the new refu- 
gees constantly arriving, the best estimate of Europe’s ‘surplus’ 
population in mid-1951 is approximately five million (Italy: 
3,000,000 ; Germany: 1,500,000; Austria, Greece, the Nether- 
lands, Malta: 500,000. Total: 5,000,000)”. The I.L.O., after 
discussing surplus populations in various European countries, 
reached the following conclusion : “ According to the best informa- 
tion available to the I.L.O. it may be conservatively estimated 
that 5,000,000 persons are available for emigration from Europe 
during the next five years... If the same number of persons 
move as in the past five years on their own initiative and with 
national assistance, there would still remain 3,000,000 persons 
to be moved through international action, in order to reduce 
European manpower to a level corresponding to existing and 
prospective opportunities for integration into the economies of 
these countries ”.* 

It may be coincidence that the result of both estimates is 
the same: 5,000,000 persons. According to I.R.O. they repre- 
sent Europe’s “surplus” population, and according to the I.L.O. 
they are persons “ available for emigration during the next five 
years”. Unfortunately, there is no generally accepted definition 
associated with either of these concepts, nor are such definitions 
attached to the I.L.O. and I.R.O. estimates. It appears, how- 
ever, that the I.L.O. estimate is largely based on information 
given by the governments of the main countries of emigration 
in their replies to a questionnaire issued by the I.L.O. But different 
criteria were used by different countries (such as general unem- 
ployment in Italy ; high rates of natural increase in the Netherlands 
and Malta; civil war refugees, urban unemployment and rural 
underemployment in Greece; unsettled refugees and expellees 
in Germany and Austria). The aggregate derived from this 
information amounts to a “surplus population” of 5,585,000 
persons, and according to the I.L.O. 150,000 displaced persons 
who have not yet been resettled have to be added to this figure. 

It is, however, obvious that on the one hand the whole of the 
surplus population is by no means “available for emigration ” 
—there are, for instance, those who do not want to emigrate— 


1 INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANISATION: Migration from Europe 
(Geneva Doc. GC/199/Rev. 1, September 1951). 

2 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, Doc. C.Mig./I/5/1951 ; the arguments 
of this document prepared for the Naples Conference are included in a con- 
densed form in “ The I.L.O. and Migration Problems ” (International Labour 
Review, loc. cit.). 
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and on the other hand a substantial percentage of all would-be 
emigrants cannot be regarded as surplus in their home countries. 
These considerations have presumably been taken into account 
in the estimate mentioned above of “ 5,000,000 Europeans available 
for emigration during the next five years”. The evidence which 
has been submitted in its support is not convincing ; in particular, 
as has been suggested earlier, the incidence of unemployment 
is a very questionable indicator of surplus population. In the 
absence of any comprehensive research in this field it might have 
been wiser to refrain from quantitative estimates, which are neces- 
sarily inconclusive and difficult to substantiate. As Professor 
Sauvy has recently pointed out in connection with Europe’s 
migration problem: “It is generally held that western Europe is 
overpopulated. The official reports of the various international 
agencies speak of a surplus of 3 million persons. Others go much 
further and give very high figures. Unfortunately, the preciseness 
of the estimates stands in contrast with the uncertainty as to the 
very definition of overpopulation .”4 Similarly, little meaning 
or significance can be attached to estimates of persons “ available 
for emigration ” or of “ migration potentials ” or of the volume 
of “ desirable emigration ” unless the underlying assumptions are 
clearly stated. It is therefore hardly possible within the scope 
of the present article to offer revisions of the estimates whose 
value has been questioned. 

Certain broad conclusions as to future trends and future needs 
can, however, be drawn from a study of past movements, their 
causation and consequences, provided that the impact of recent 
changes in the determining factors can be taken into account. 
The preceding description of the main features of such a study 
seems to justify the following conclusions. 

Conditions have become definitely more favourable to interna- 
tional migration on a fairly large scale than they were during 
the inter-war period. Compared with the mass emigration from 
Europe before 1914, the scope for future movements appears 
to be very limited, but the drastic decline in the volume of migra- 
tion during the inter-war period was partly due to forces which 
ceased to operate after the second world war. Dislocations caused 
by the war, in particular the movements of refugees, account for 
a large proportion of the emigration from Europe in 1946-1951. 
Such movements can be regarded as non-recurrent and are likely 
to become less important in the near future. They could be carried 
out without much friction in spite of physical obstacles (such as 


1 A. Sauvy : Productivité, emploi et population : Application a l’Europe 
occidentale. Research Group for European Migration Problems, Bulletin 
No. I (The Hague, April 1952). (Translated from French text). 
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the shipping and housing shortages) largely because they were 
backed by international action and because of acute manpower 
demand in some of the traditional countries of immigration. It 
seems that for various reasons, with the gradual return to “ nor- 
malcy ”, countries of immigration tend to become more reluctant 
to admit large numbers of foreign immigrants, even if such an 
inflow is conducive to economic progress. On the other hand, 
there can be little doubt that relief from population pressure 
through emigration would improve economic and social conditions 
in a number of European countries, particularly in Italy, Germany, 
Greece, Malta and perhaps in the Netherlands. 

It can be assumed that a proportion of this “surplus” popula- 
tion—which, with dependants, may well amount to several mil- 
lions—will find outlets for emigration within the framework of 
national schemes, through their own efforts, or through the assistance 
of friends and relatives already settled in new countries. This 
proportion is bound to be small if the determining factors have 
been correctly appraised in the present article. 


THE NEED FOR INTERNATIONAL ACTION 


It appears that the post-war revival of international migra- 
tion is likely to lose momentum unless it is stimulated by interna- 
tional action. It will be inadequate as an outlet for the absorption 
of Europe’s would-be emigrants. Many, perhaps millions, might 
remain indefinitely idle or underemployed and a burden to the 
community. It may be true that in most sending countries there 
is considerable scope for reducing population pressure and increas- 
ing national income through land reform and similar social measures. 
Capital investment is perhaps an equally important factor, but 
the financial situation of these countries allows little scope for 
this and most of the capital would have to be imported from coun- 
tries with high standards of living. A higher yield in terms of 
international welfare might be expected from investment in under- 
populated and underdeveloped countries with a view to settling 
migrants from Europe. The provision of capital and equipment 
for the settlement of immigrants is primarily the responsibility 
of the receiving countries, which stand to benefit from it ; if they 
were not to benefit, they could hardly be persuaded to admit 
and welcome immigrants even if free transport were provided 
for them. It would clearly be against the interests of all parties 
concerned—the sending country, the receiving country and the 
migrants—if schemes were internationally sponsored whose financial 
and economic basis is doubtful. 
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A number of promising projects have not been carried out 
or have produced disappointing results mainly because the neces- 
sary investment was not forthcoming. Others failed from the 
outset because they were fundamentally unsound. Existing 
facilities for the financing of national economic development in 
relation to migration seem not to be fully exploited ; the United 
States Government stated at the Naples Conference that, among 
the applications for funds from the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, there has so far been only one applica- 
tion related to the settlement of immigrants. Receiving countries 
should be encouraged to draw up projects, with the assistance 
of the international agencies concerned, for economic development 
through the settlement of European immigrants ; if outside capital 
is needed for such projects the co-operation of the International 
Bank should be sought.? 

The present article is confined to a discussion of the interna- 
tional movements of Europeans. It is perhaps necessary to remem- 
ber that problems arising from population pressure in Europe 
and the demand for European immigrants in the new continents 
are of secondary importance compared with those arising from 
rapid population growth in the countries of Asia. The claims of 
Asian countries for technical and financial assistance in coping 
with their population problems might be regarded as more urgent 
and more deserving of priority. 

The plan referred to in the introduction to this article—the 
organisation and financing of the transport of 137,500 European 
migrants overseas during the current year, in addition to sponta- 
neous and nationally organised migration—does not appear to 
be very ambitious in the light of the present situation. But regarded 
as a “ preliminary experiment ” it is of the greatest significance. 
This empirical approach may in the long run produce a greater 
contribution to the solution of the European migration problem 
than much more ambitious five-year plans. The results of these 
plans might have been disappointing and might have discouraged 
further support if they had over-rated either the propensity to 
emigrate or the willingness and capacity of the receiving coun- 
tries to absorb immigrants from Europe. 


1 A number of such studies or surveys have been or are being carried 
out in various Latin American countries. 
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Life on a Fishing Trawler 


by 


David S. BLANCHARD 
International Labour Office 


Since the adoption of a resolution on fishermen’s conditions of 
work by the International Labour Conference at its 28th Session 
(Maritime) at Seattle in 1946, the Office has given increased attention 
to the problems of these workers. It recently published a report 
on the conditions of work and welfare of fishermen in 27 countries, 
which it is hoped will provide the member countries of the I.L.O. 
with a wider basis for determining what type of international action 
may be feasible.» 

As part of the continuing study of conditions in the fishing indus- 
try, a member of the Maritime Division of the Office recently spent 
six days at sea on a Belgian trawler to gain first-hand knowledge of 
conditions and problems in the industry, and the following article is 
an account of his observations and discussions with the members of 
the crew. It should be emphasised that the choice of a Belgian trawler 
was not made because working and living standards were regarded 
as particularly high or particularly low but only because the invitation 
which made the trip possible was received from the Secretary of the 
Fishermen’s Section of the International Transportworkers’ Federa- 
tion, who made the necessary arrangements through the Union of 
Belgian Transportworkers. 


HE Liliane, a medium-size Belgian trawler, was being made 
ready to go to sea. The stores for the crew had been put 
aboard, the fuel tanks had been filled with diesel oil, and shaved 
ice had been loaded into the hold earlier in the morning. A retired 
fisherman, 72 years of age, was on board cleaning the quarters 
and making sure that the final preparations were carried out. By 


1 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, Studies and Reports, New Series, 
No. 30: Conditions of Work in the Fishing Industry (Geneva, 1952). 
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10 a.m. all members of the crew were waiting at the dock. The 
two deckhands, Edward Gallebout and Julien Niellwenhuyse, 
were accompanied by their wives, who had come to see the boat 
sail. Two trucks came alongside and put on six cases of beer for 
the trip. The skipper, Eugene Major, arrived and had a short 
consultation with the owner. It was decided that the trip would 
be for six days or seven, according to the success of the fishing 
and the weather. The skipper would inform the owner by radio- 
telephone of the exact day of arrival so that arrangements could 
be made for placing the vessel in dry dock for the scraping and 
painting of the hull. 

The vessels in the Belgian fishing fleet have been classified by 
size and horsepower in five categories and the Liliane, which 
is 53 feet long, 30 feet wide and has an engine that develops over 
200 h.p., belongs to type III, the most numerous group. Boats of 
this type are designed to go fishing in and beyond the North Sea 
up to 1,000 miles from their home port, and to remain at sea for 
as long as two weeks at a time. They have accommodation for 
and carry a crew of five or six men: skipper, mate, engineer, two 
deckhands and a boy of 16 to 18 years of age. The Liliane 
carried no boy, as it had been agreed between crew and owner 
that the boy’s duties (which usually include washing dishes, cleaning 
the ship, helping with the catch, etc.) would be carried out by the 
members of the crew, who would divide between them the per- 
centage of the catch normally allotted to the youngest member. 

The Liliane, like the other vessels of her class, has a high 
bow to meet rough seas and maximum working space on the 
forward deck to land and process the catch. She is equipped with 
two winches for bringing in and letting out the net. There is a 
small, enclosed deckhouse containing the bridge, which is raised 
two feet above the level of the deck ; aft of this, there is a small 
galley where an opening with a perpendicular ladder leads to the 
crew's quarters below. A life-raft is secured to the top of 
the galley cabin, and a lifeboat large enough to accommodate 
all members of the crew is situated on the deck aft. 

Although many of the medium-size Belgian fishing vessels are 
of steel construction, the Liliane has a hull of wood. She was 
built during the last war and was nearing completion when the 
hostilities in Europe came to an end. Fearing that the boat might 
be lost if port installations were demolished by the withdrawing 
forces, the owner secretly opened the sea cocks and let the vessel 
sink to the bottom at the quay side. When she was later refloated 
and fitted out for service, it was found (according to the crew) 
that the submersion had permanently sealed the joints and made 
the boat a tight and highly seaworthy vessel. 
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THE JOURNEY OUT 


The Liliane, surrounded by a large number of other trawlers 
of similar size and build, passed slowly through the locks leading 
to the harbour entrance ; from there, the vessels set their individual 
courses to whichever fishing ground had been decided upon by the 
skipper. Many would head north and in a day and a half or two 
days begin fishing off the Danish coast. Others would go north 
and then west to fish in the waters of the Irish Sea and remain 
away for about two weeks. But, unlike most, the skipper of the 
Liliane set a course of west by north-west towards the eastern 
coast of England. After a trip of about seven hours he would be 
ready to start fishing near the Outer Gabbard banks, not far from 
Harwich. These fishing grounds are not popular with many 
Belgian skippers as they are considered dangerous and littered with 
wreckage from the war. However, on the bridge of the Liliane, 
apart from the usual navigation instruments of a modern vessel, 
there is an electronic depth sounder, which registers the depth of 
the water and contour of the bottom at one-second intervals and 
gives an immediate indication of any unusual obstacle lying under 
the vessel. 

Moreover, the skipper had spent much of his life fishing in 
these waters. Like the other members of the crew, he attended 
the town-supported fishermen’s school in Ostend, which offers 
pre-sea training in navigation, wireless telegraphy, engine main- 
tenance, etc., to boys of from 12 to 15 years of age. At 14 he went 
to sea for the first time but returned to the school later to take 
the further instruction needed for a skipper’s certificate. At 20 
he first took command of a vessel and was for some time the youngest 
skipper in the Ostend fleet. When his country was invaded at 
the beginning of the war, he took his wife to England like many 
other Belgian fishermen, and fished in the waters off the English 
coast. With his training and experience and the technical instru- 
ments at his disposal, he considered that he was well equipped to 
exploit the fishing grounds near the Outer Gabbard banks, which 
are close to home so that a larger proportion of the trip can be 
devoted to actual fishing, and are also more productive as fewer 
boats fish there. 

As the Liliane moved out at her full speed of nine knots 
towards the open sea, the engineer, Richard Vanderstraeten, left 
the engine room and came on deck for the first time. He said that 
the boat’s engine was dependable and gave little trouble. It was, 
perhaps, too powerful for the size of the vessel. In extremely 
rough seas this was an advantage, but under normal conditions a 
less powerful engine would serve as well. As the usual trawling 
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speed while fishing was only 24% knots, the full speed of the engine 
could only be used on the trip to and from the fishing grounds. 
During the winter months when bad weather sometimes made it 
useless to leave port, the crews of vessels with engines of less horse- 
power were able to draw unemployment benefit, whereas the crew 
of the Liliane were not. They considered that eligibility for 
compensation in such cases should not be based upon engine 
horsepower but upon the size or tonnage of the vessel, as this was 
the only valid factor in judging safe and efficient navigability in 
bad weather. 

The “ chief ” is 49 years of age and the oldest member of the 
crew. He first went to sea on a school ship at the age of seven 
when his father, who was also a fisherman, died of burns received 
in the engine room of a coal-fired vessel. Like the skipper, the mate 
and one of the deckhands, he speaks English as well as Flemish, 
but his facility is perhaps even greater than theirs as he lived in 
England and fished off the English coast during both world 
wars. His only child, a son of 17, is training to be an aircraft 
mechanic, and the chief is happy that he does not want to become 
a fisherman. 

It was said that many fishermen were encouraging their sons 
to take up other occupations, as their fathers considered fishing 
a hard, dangerous and comparatively underpaid trade. » Since the 
great majority of young recruits to the industry have in the past 
come from fishermen’s families and a large number of veteran 
fishermen were killed during and directly after the war as the 
result of exploding mines and other war action, the number of 
fishermen—especially young fishermen who are the ones in greatest 
demand—is steadily decreasing. This situation has resulted in 
almost continuous employment for the existing labour force, 
particularly during the season of high demand for fish from Sep- 
tember to Easter. As the tendency towards fewer children in 
fishermen’s families becomes more apparent, this condition will be 
even more pronounced. 


Meals and Accommodation 


In addition to his primary responsibility of tending the engine 
the chief also acts as cook, and soon after leaving port he began 
to prepare the midday meal on the small coal-stove. This consisted 
of steak fried in butter, boiled potatoes and green beans. The crew 
pay for all food bought for their consumption during the trip. The 
foodstuffs used by the chief to prepare the midday meal, such as pota- 
toes, bread, meat, fats, vegetables and salad greens, are ordered by 
him for delivery on board before the boat sails, and the cost is divided 
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equally among all members of the crew. The evening meal is also 
prepared by the chief but, except on the first day, this consists 
of fish taken from the day’s catch and fried in deep fat. In addition 
to the common stock of food, each member of the crew brings aboard 
in his fisherman’s metal basket a supply of other edibles according 
to individual taste, usually including butter, fruit, cheese and eggs. 
Each man can prepare whatever he likes for breakfast and supple- 
ment the fish fare served at night, although only one man at a time 
can prepare food over the single cooking hole of the stove. 

When ready, the food is handed in large pans down the ladder 
to the crew’s quarters on the lower deck. The quantity of food eaten 
by the crew is twice or three times as much as is usually consumed 
by comparable workers ashore, which may be due to the strenuous 
timetable of day and night work during the actual fishing. 

The crew’s eating and sleeping quarters are contained in a space 
approximately 10 feet wide and 12 feet long which is narrowed 
and rounded at one end, corresponding to the shape of the vessel’s 
stern. A bench 1% feet wide and 2 feet high runs around this space, 
and here the men sit and eat from enamel pans. On each side of the 
vessel, directly behind the bench, there is a bunk 6 feet long, 2 feet 
wide and 2 feet high, lying against the skin of the boat. These lower 
bunks must be entered through a narrow opening at the centre, 
by lying on the bench, inserting the feet and legs, sliding down 
towards the bottom of the bunk, and then bringing in the trunk 
and head. Two sliding panels at the sides of the opening can be 
closed in case of very rough or cold weather, but this opening pro- 
vides the only means for the entry of fresh air. A second tier con- 
tains two additional bunks on each side, making a total of six. The 
upper bunks are deeper and easier of access. 

Each bunk is equipped with electric light, but the wiring is old 
and lies exposed against the skin of the vessel. Every man provides 
his own mattress, pillow and blankets. There is a small shelf at the 
head of each bunk to hold books and other personal articles, and a 
life-jacket at the bottom. The quarters are lit by two naked electric 
bulbs, one on each side of the vessel, and a 12-inch port hole let 
into the open deck above. The radio-telephone equipment (ship-to- 
shore) is installed at the forward starboard side of the cabin, and 
a door opposite it on the port side gives direct entry to the engine 
room. In the centre there is a small coal-stove for heating, which 
can also be used in winter months to keep food warm. 

Each man has a cupboard of about 1 foot square in which to 
keep his private food and personal belongings, and under the 
bench on three sides there are spaces to hold eating and cooking 
utensils. The dishes in which food is served and from which it 
is eaten are washed daily by the chief. Knives, forks and spoons 
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are wiped off by each user on his trousers or shirt and put away 
until the next meal. 

The only fresh-water supply in the vessel is located in the galley. 
After unscrewing a valve and pumping, the water comes through 
the opening of a small pipe near the surface of the deck. There are 
no washing, shower or toilet facilities of any kind, apart from a 
large galvanised can on the open deck that is set inside an old 
rubber tyre to keep it from moving. The inconvenience caused by 
such lack of facilities, particularly during rough and stormy weather, 
can easily be imagined. 

After eating a hearty meal, during which the skipper had been 
replaced for a brief period on the bridge by Ted, one of the deck- 
hands, the crew turned into their bunks and the skipper went back 
to hold the Liliane on her course to the fishing grounds. All 
members of the crew, including the skipper, were avid readers of 
books and periodicals in Flemish or English. While waiting to clear 
the locks before leaving port, Ted had gone to the canal control 
office and collected eight books which had been issued to the crew 
by the municipal library. Later, during rest periods between 
bringing in the net, all crew members read for a short time before 
going to sleep. 

THE First TRAWL 


At 5 p.m. a loud summons came down from the skipper. It 
was time to prepare the net for the first trawl. During trips to and 
from the fishing grounds the nets rest on pegs set on top of the 
gunwales along each side of the vessel. The port-side net is the one 
usually used in fishing, and the one on the starboard side is kept 
in reserve in case of loss or serious damage. Each net is about 
40 feet long and about 40 feet wide at the forward end. When 
dragged through the water it resembles a large cone. The mouth 
of the net is kept open by two otter boards at the sides attached 
to the boat by wire cables, and by small floats at the top. Along 
the bottom of the opening is a heavy chain covered by rubber rings 
to withstand damage when the net is being pulled over the sea 
bottom. At the narrow end there is a reinforced bag covered at the 
bottom with rubber sheeting. 

As two members of the crew spread and examined the net for 
possible holes, the other two led the wire cables through blocks 
and pulleys to the winches. At a signal from the skipper the net 
was thrown over the port side and let out a short distance. Return- 
ing to the bridge, the skipper advanced the idling engine to full 
speed and swung the boat in a full circle to port. After a quarter 
of the circle had been completed he gave another signal and the 
remaining length of cable was let out as fast as possible. When 
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the required length of tow had been attained the winches were 
braked and the speed of the vessel reduced to 24% knots. 

According to the depth indicator, the Liliane was trawling 
in water of about 16 fathoms between two shallow banks. There 
was a Slight westerly wind and a course of north by north-west 
was set. For the next three hours, the vessel would trawl with 
the tide some 15 to 20 miles off the eastern coast of England. As 
there was nothing to do but wait the allotted time before the trawl 
was brought in, the watch was changed and the skipper and other 
members of the crew went below. 


Working Hours 


During the actual fishing the watch is changed with every new 
trawl, each member of the crew except the engineer taking turns. 
While the net is being brought in and let out, and while the catch 
is being processed, the skipper remains on the bridge and all mem- 
bers of the crew—including the engineer, although he is not obliged 
to do so—work at putting the fish below deck. Therefore, if the 
net is not brought up in a damaged condition and no other diffi- 
culties are encountered (a situation that is most unusual) six or 
seven trawls may reasonably be expected during a 24-hour period, 
and each of the four men standing watch will be on duty in the 
wheelhouse once every 15 hours. It normally takes from 45 
minutes to one hour to process the catch, depending upon the 
number and type of fish caught, so that each man should have 
between 11 and 12 hours of work a day. 

But the fishing operations seldom proceed so smoothly, and 
in practice the hours of work are much longer. According to the 
crew, during the winter months when the fish are more plentiful 
and prices higher, it is not unusual to work 24 hours without rest, 
except for short periods for meals. When the sea is rough and the 
weather stormy, the net is almost always brought up in a damaged 
state, and often requires seven or eight hours’ work by all hands 
to repair it. When the boat is surrounded by thick fog it is neces- 
sary to have two men on continuous watch. The crew estimated 
that their hours of work at sea averaged between 18 and 20 a day. 


With the first trawl out, the mate, Franz Major, took over the 
watch. He is the skipper’s brother and the youngest of a family 
of five boys, all of whom are fishermen, and one girl, who is married 
to a fisherman. Their father, also skipper of a fishing boat, died 
in 1937 after being caught and crushed between an otter board and 
its steel frame on deck. Franz holds a skipper’s certificate but does 
not consider that he has yet sufficient knowledge of the fishing 
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grounds to take command of a boat. His title of “ mate” is more 
honorary than real, as no such certificated officer is carried on 
boats of the size of the Liliane. His duties are mainly the same 
as those of the two deckhands, but he draws an additional % per 
cent. share of the catch for carrying out the added responsibilities 
of sorting and icing the fish in the hold after they are caught, and 
placing them in baskets before the catch is unloaded on arrival in 
port. He lives with his wife and baby in a new four-room apart- 
ment near the fish quay, for which they pay a rent of 700 francs 
a month. 

At 9.15 p.m. the mate gave a shout to the men below, the 
skipper again took control of the vessel, and all hands pulled on 
their rubber hip boots and tied on rubber aprons before bringing 
in the first trawl. The steel clamp holding the two cables of the 
net tight against the after part of the boat to prevent fouling was 
released, the skipper steered sharply to port after increasing speed, 
and Ted and Franz at the two winches began pulling in the net as 
soon as the vessel had completed a half turn. The cables were 
pulled in until the otter boards were clear of the water and rested 
against their frames ; the rope ends of the net were then detached 
from the otter boards and led round the warping ends of the winches 
until the orifice of the net had cleared the side of the vessel, when 
it was dropped on deck. 

With the vessel at a complete stop, the skipper and all members 
of the crew, standing abreast along the rail, began pulling in the 
net by hand. With each roll of the boat the men reached further 
down the net, and then pulled with all their strength, bringing a 
foot or two on to the deck with each lunge. When the bag was 
near enough, a rope sling was put around it and, by means of a 
wire running over a boom in the bows to the winch, the bag and its 
contents were swung up over the forward deck on the port side. 
The mate bent quickly under the dripping, squirming bag to untie 
the knot at the bottom. With a sudden jerk the knot came loose 
and the jumping fish and other sea creatures tumbled in a mass 
on the railed-in deck. 

The first catch was very meagre: three lobsters, a shark, and 
a few dogfish, turbot and skates. The skipper decided to go imme- 
diately to another fishing ground, and while the crew repaired a 
small tear in the net he headed due north at full speed. Processing 
the catch took very little time. The fish worth saving were thrown 
one by one to the starboard side of the deck where Julien washed 
them with sea water from a rubber hose. The dogfish and skates 
require no cleaning and were thrown directly into the hold, where 
Franz sorted them into different compartments and covered them 
with a layer of shaved ice. The turbot and the shark were cut 
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open and gutted before being thrown below. Lobsters and sea 
snails are considered as “stocker”, the whole proceeds after sale 
belonging to the crew. Lobsters are kept alive in a barrel of fresh 
sea water until the boat returns to port. 


TRAWLING CONTINUES 


The second trawl, brought in at 1.15 a.m. on the second day, 
contained a good catch and the skipper decided to continue fishing 
in the same area, changing direction from north to south and then 
back to north every six hours with the changing tide. During the 
whole of the second and third days the catches were all average or 
good in quantity and quality. Not knowing what type of fish is 
likely to be in highest demand on the day when the catch is landed, 
every skipper prefers to have as wide a selection as possible. This 
time, however, it was known from conversations over the wireless 
with the skippers of other boats which had arrived in port that 
soles were fetching a good price. The crew were glad, therefore, 
that the ground chosen was usually a good one for soles and that 
an increasing ‘number of these fish were brought up in each trawl. 


Welfare 


The skipper enjoyed listening to the wireless receiver every 
morning and evening when, for a certain period of time, the crews 
of the Ostend boats are permitted to talk to one another over an 
allotted wavelength. On the morning of the fourth day he spoke 
to a brother, the skipper of a large boat, who was returning to port 
after having been at sea for 18 days. A second wavelength is 
reserved for the use of the Ostend radio station which relays 
messages and even telephone calls to the fishing vessels, and a 
third wavelength is for the use of the boats in speaking to the 
Ostend station. Much to the disappointment of the other members 
of the crew, the skipper did not enjoy listening to music or other 
regular radio programmes. 

As the fishing was progressing smoothly, with at least two 
hours between every trawl, the crew had time to talk over personal 
problems and, among other things, to discuss what they would do 
during the annual lay-up period. Once each year the boats are 
laid up for a period of from four to five weeks in order to be com- 
pletely overhauled. This usually takes place during the summer 
months (a period of light demand for fish) in order to make the 
boat ready for the hard winter season ahead. In the case of the 
Liliane, the overhaul this year will take place during the month 
of August. The only member of the crew who continues to be 
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employed during this period is the engineer, who helps in dismant- 
ling and repairing the engine. For this work he receives 200 francs 
for each day of employment. The other members of the crew will 
be unemployed and will therefore be eligible to receive unemploy- 
ment benefit amounting to 100 francs a day. The unemployment 
insurance scheme is administered by the trade union, and contri- 
butions for its support are included in the union dues of 15 francs 
a week paid by each member. 

By the time the annual lay-up period arrives, most of the 
fishermen will already have taken their annual paid holidays 
directly after Easter. To qualify for the maximum of six days’ 
annual leave, a fisherman must work at least 275 days during a 
12-month period, his daily leave pay being based on total annual 
income divided by the number of working days. The annual leave 
scheme and the compensation paid for eight public holidays are 
part of the National Social Security System administered by the 
Government. It also includes sickness and accident insurance 
(medical care and hospitalisation) and old-age pensions. Each 
fisherman pays a contribution of 16 francs a day, and the owner 
pays 32 francs a day for each of his employees. : 


Until noon of the fourth day, the fishing continued without 
serious incident. At one time the boat was brought to a complete 
halt when the dragging net caught on a high promontory on the 
sea-bed, but when the trawl was brought in it was found that the 
net had scarcely been damaged at all. On two other occasions 
unusual objects were brought up—a ship’s anchor, which was 
kept to be sold later as scrap iron, and a large plank. The objects 
caught by the net are usually of no value and are only a source of 
annoyance to the crew as landing the net is made more difficult ; 
on the previous trip, however, the landing gear of an aeroplane was 
found and later sold. During the period directly after the war it 
was not unusual, according to the skipper, to find unexploded 
mines and depth charges in the net. 

On two successive occasions when the trawl was brought in 
during the afternoon of the fourth day, serious tears were found 
in the net and the catch was almost negligible. Again at 4 a.m. 
on the fifth day a hole was found which required more than three 
hours’ work by all hands to repair. While this was being done, 
the skipper headed the boat south to try fishing elsewhere. But 
the next trawl, brought in at 10 a.m., was even more discouraging ; 
a large section of the net had been torn away. As much trawling 
time had already been lost, the skipper decided to put out the 
starboard reserve net while the port net was being repaired. This 
was brought in at 1.30 p.m. but contained very few fish. At 
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4.30 p.m. the port-side net, which had by then been repaired, was 
again put out, but when brought in at 7.30 p.m. the double-strength 
bag at the end had been ripped and not a single fish was caught. 
The crew were very discouraged and the frustrations caused by 
the events of the previous 30 hours began to be evident. The 
men had worked hard during almost the entire period and yet 
they would receive no compensation for it. 

The skipper again changed direction and headed north at full 
speed. The net would not go out again until after midnight. He 
believed that the damage was not only due to the rough ground 
over which they had been trawling, but also to the action of the 
spring tide which was exceptionally strong that day. The trawls 
during the remainder of that night were brought in without damage 
but the catch was still small, and on the morning of the sixth day 
the skipper notified the owner that he would return to port early 
the following morning. 


THE RETURN JOURNEY 


After this decision had been taken, the crew were in higher 
spirits and accepted the misfortunes of the voyage philosophically. 
The first two days’ fishing had been quite productive, and their 
previous trip had been satisfactory. After fishing for nine days 
the catch had been sold for a total of 55,000 francs. Of this gross 
return, the skipper received 7 per cent. (4,065 francs), the engineer 
6 per cent. (3,480 francs), the mate 5% per cent. (3,190 francs) 
and the two deckhands 5 per cent. each (2,900 francs), or a total 
of 16,535 francs. 


Conditions of Employment 


There are no collective agreements for the crews of vessels of 
the size of the Liliane, or for any of the crews of fishing vessels 
in Ostend except the men employed on the few large trawlers that 
fish the waters near Iceland and remain at sea for 18 days or longer. 
These receive a minimum monthly wage plus a small share of the 
proceeds of the catch. All other fishermen receive only a share of 
the gross proceeds, as laid down in the ship’s articles, which varies 
in percentage amount from boat to boat. In most cases the skipper 
alone is engaged directly by the owner, and he is given a fairly 
free hand in selecting the members of his crew. When signing on 
for the first time with a vessel, the men must go to the Office of the 
Maritime Commissariat with the skipper (who is accompanied by 
the owner) and present medical and birth certificates. As the 
skipper and crew usually remain on the same vessel for several 
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months or even for years, the signing-on procedure is not repeated 
for each trip but only when a change takes place in the composition 
of the crew. 

From the gross shares paid to the crew, income tax of about 
10%, per cent. is deducted at source, and any necessary adjustments 
are made after individual returns have been filed at the end of the 
year. These figures are further reduced by the payments amounting 
to 16 francs a day for social security contributions, and by the 
trade union dues of 15 francs a week which include the unemploy- 
ment insurance contribution. The cost of food stores purchased 
for common use usually amounts to between 200 and 300 francs 
per man for a trip of nine days’ duration, to which must be added 
the cost of extra food brought on board by each man. As the crew 
furnish their own bedding, eating utensils and waterproof clothing, 
a portion of the purchase or replacement cost of these items corres- 
ponding to the period of the trip should also be included in the 
calculation. 

The members of the crew of the Liliane did not agree whether 
in the long run they would be better off if, instead of being paid 
solely by a percentage of the sale of the catch, they were paid a 
minimum monthly wage plus a share in the catch. Some of them 
felt that, if such a system of remuneration were applied to crews 
of medium-size boats, there would probably be a reduction in the 
percentage share for the crew and this would mean a loss of net 
income. Others did not think that the introduction of this type of 
payment system would necessarily mean a reduction in the shares 
at present enjoyed and considered that, even if there were a small 
reduction, the advantages of having a basic minimum wage would 
be sufficient to outweigh the possible loss of uncertain income. 

The earning of a living wage under the present share system 
is entirely dependent on the knowledge and good fortune of the 
skipper and on the weather. Although these fishermen are no longer 
superstitious and are fully aware of the value of modern equipment 
(such as the depth sounder and radio) in aiding them to bring in 
more profitable catches and to avoid accidents, they are quite sure 
that the question of luck is the most important single factor deter- 
mining the quantity and quality of the fish caught. Julien, one of 
the deckhands on the Liliane, possesses a skipper’s certificate 
and has on two occasions commanded a vessel ; but he has, for the 
time being at least, given it up because he receives higher pay by 
working for a 5 per cent. share on the Liliane (where the skipper 
is considered lucky) than he received by working for 6 or 7 per cent. 
as a skipper. 

All of the crew agreed that the greatest advantage to them of a 
system involving payment of a basic minimum wage would be that 
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they would draw at least some money, even though only a small 
amount, on the one or two days spent in port between trips or in 
winter when the boat cannot go to sea. Under the present system, 
the fishermen receive no compensation for the days spent in port 
and, as these are a complete loss of time from the point of view of 
earnings, the men often return to sea before they have rested from 
the previous trip. The Liliane usually remains in port only one 
day after a trip of six days, and only two days after a trip of nine 
days or longer. No unemployment benefit is payable for a period 
of less than three days. 


The Owner's Share 


It is clear that, if the crew of the Liliane are paid a total of 
28.5 per cent. of the proceeds from the sale of the catch, the owner 
receives the remaining 71.5 per cent. or 38,465 francs. But the 
expenses incurred by him are more difficult to calculate than are 
those of the crew. The following information on this question was 
furnished by the skipper, and may not be entirely complete. During 
a nine-day trip, the Liliane consumes 2% to 3 tons of fuel oil ; 
taking the larger amount, this item would amount, at 2.50 francs a 
litre, to 7,500 francs. The lubricating oil used during the trip 
costs about 300 francs. The portion of the average annual expenses 
for the repair and replacement of nets and gear corresponding to this 
trip amounts to approximately 3,000 francs. The social security 
contributions paid by the owner on behalf of the five members 
of the crew come to 1,440 francs. For a trip of nine days, 6 tons 
of shaved ice are consumed, costing 600 francs. 

The amount to be set aside to cover the depreciation and 
replacement costs of the vessel can only be estimated. A boat of 
the size of the Liliane costs approximately 4 million francs, 
and is normally expected to have a useful life of from 20 to 25 
years. Taking the less optimistic figure, about 200,000 francs per 
year—or 5,555 francs for the period under consideration—must be 
set aside for replacement. The quarterly scraping and painting 
of the hull costs 2,000 francs and, on the basis of last year’s experi- 
ence, 136,000 francs is paid for the annual overhaul. Proportion- 
ately, for the period under review, these charges together would 
amount to about 4,000 francs. No information was available 
concerning insurance charges. 

The total of all expenses, both known and estimated, came to 
22,395 francs, leaving a profit of about 16,000 francs for the period 
of nine days’ fishing, less insurance charges, taxes, and any other 
payments which may not have been included above. Although 
the profits realised vary widely between trips, depending on the 
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season, weather, size of the catch and volume of demand, it can be 
seen that this trip was about average for the length of time spent 
at sea when compared with the total gross proceeds of the Liliane 
for the year 1951 of over 1,500,000 francs. 


The last trawl was brought in at 6 p.m. of the sixth day. After 
the fish had been cleaned and iced, it was estimated that the total 
catch for the trip amounted to approximately 70 baskets (50 
kilograms per basket) of dogfish, turbot, skate, shark, etc., and 
450 kilograms of sole. This was considered only slightly less than 
an average catch for a trip of six days and, in view of the long 
series of damaged trawls on the fourth and fifth days, the number 
of fish caught was greater than had been expected by the crew. 

As the skipper set a course toward Ostend and fixed the controls 
at full speed ahead, the other crew members secured the gear on 
deck and hung up the nets. At 9 p.m. both Ted and Julien sent 
out messages of their expected arrival time over the ship-to-shore 
radio, in the hope that their families ashore would receive the 
broadcasts on their home wireless sets. For the first time during 
the trip, several members of the crew washed and shaved. 

At 3.15 a.m. of the seventh day the Liliane entered the 
gates of the fishing basin canal, and soon after tied up at the fish 
quay. Unloading of the catch began immediately, and by 7 a.m. 
the crew would know what return each would receive for the six 
days and nights of hard work. 
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Economic and Social Conditions in 
Somaliland under Italian Trusteeship 
by 


Robert GAVIN 
International Labour Office 


Early last year the Administrator of Somaliland under Italian 
Trusteeship invited the International Labour Office to send an official 
to study labour problems on the spot, and the author of the following 
article was chosen to carry out this mission. In the following pages 
he gives a general description of the economic and social conditions 
forming the background for the current discussions between the I.L.O. 
and Somaliland officials on measures to improve labour conditions. 


THE Territory of Somaliland under Italian Trusteeship faces 

a difficult future. By a decision of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations it is to become an independent sovereign state 
before the end of 1960, that is, in eight years from now. The 
Italian administration is busily preparing the country for that 
event in circumstances and against difficulties that might deter 
even the most ardent state-maker endowed with any sense of 
realism. 

In the complex of factors which create this unenviable situation 
the salient features are the following : (1) there exists no indigenous 
social or political structure upon which the framework of an inde- 
pendent state can be built ; (2) the nomadic life of four-fifths of 
the population makes any form of strong centralised authority on 
a national or even local basis difficult of achievement ; (3) there is 
almost universal illiteracy, lack of knowledge of elementary agri- 
cultural and industrial techniques, and widespread ignorance of 
or contempt for the economic and social values which are the 
foundations upon which the modern democratic State is built ; 
(4) the existing level of economic activity falls short of what is 
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necessary to support the essential central administrative and 
social services which a modern State is expected to provide ; (5) 
the uncertainties inevitably associated with the eventual change- 
over from Italian Trust Administration to Somali self-government 
discourage investment in the territory by outside private capital 
and there are virtually no indigenous sources of capital. 

The present study is designed to give a fuller picture of the 
historical, economic and social background against which the 
efforts to evolve an independent Somali State are proceeding. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The modern history of the territory which now forms Somaliland 
under Italian Trusteeship begins with a treaty of 1885 between Italy 
and the Sultan of Zanzibar, who then controlled the whole of the 
East Coast of Africa from Mogadiscio (Mukdishu) to the present 
northern boundary of Portuguese East Africa. By that treaty 
Italy secured commercial advantages in the area. In 1889 agree- 
ments concluded with the Sultans of Obbia and Migiurtinia (Mijer- 
tins) placed their territories under Italy’s protection, and in the 
same year the Italian protectorate was extended to the ports on 
the Benadir Coast—Uarscek (Warsheik) , Mogadiscio, Merca (Marka) 
and Brava—all then held by the Sultan of Zanzibar. After an 
initial Italian occupation of the Somaliland coast in 1891, an 
agreement was concluded in 1892 between the Sultan of Zanzibar 
and the United Kingdom Government (Protector over the Sul- 
tanate of Zanzibar) on the one hand and Italy on the other, under 
which the Benadir ports with a hinterland of 6-10 miles in radius 
were leased to Italy for 50 years. In 1905, by agreement with the 
United Kingdom Government, Italy purchased the sovereign rights 
over the towns, ports and territory of the Benadir coast from 
Uarscek to Brava. Administration was assumed directly by the 
Italian Government, which gave the territory colonial status. From 
then onwards the Italians gradually extended their occupation 
inland. In 1924 the Jubaland province of Kenya, including the 
town and port of Chisimaio (Kismayu), was ceded to Italy by the 
United Kingdom. The subjection and occupation of the hitherto 
independent Sultanates of Obbia and Migiurtinia, begun in 1925, 
were completed in 1927 and the areas brought under direct 
Italian rule. This completed the establishment of effective Italian 
administrative control over the whole territory. 

This control continued until the second world war. Following 
on the declaration of war on the United Kingdom by Italy in June 
1940, British forces began operations against the Italian East 
African Empire and by February 1941 the greater part of Italian 
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Somaliland was under British control and a British military admi- 
nistration was set up. In April 1949 administration was transferred 
to civil authorities under the Foreign Office. 

By article 23 of the Peace Treaty of 1947, Italy renounced all 
right and title to Italian Somaliland. In accordance with the 
Peace Treaty stipulations, the Four Powers on 15 September 1948 
referred the question of disposal of the former Italian colonies to 
the General Assembly of the United Nations. On 21 November 
1949 the General Assembly adopted a resolution recommending 
that Italian Somaliland should be placed under the international 
trusteeship system for a period of 10 years with Italy as the admi- 
nistering authority, and that after that period it should become 
an independent State. During the trusteeship period Italy was to 
have the assistance and advice of an advisory council composed of 
representatives of Colombia, Egypt and the Philippines. On 
27 January 1950 the Trusteeship Council of the United Nations 
approved a draft trusteeship agreement with Italy as the admi- 
nistering authority, which was accepted by the Italian Senate on 
8 February. Arrangements for transfer from British to Italian 
administration followed and on 1 April the actual transfer of powers 
took place. The draft trusteeship agreement was approved by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations on 2 December 1950 and 
came into force on 4 November 1951, the date of its ratification 
by the Italian Government. The ten-year period of trusteeship 
starts, however, from the former date. 


THE LAND AND ITS PEOPLES 


Somaliland under Italian trusteeship is a narrow strip of 
territory on the extreme north-east coast of Africa, bounded on the 
north and east by the Indian Ocean, on the south by Kenya, and 
on the west by Ethiopia and British Somaliland. It has an area of 
some 195,000 square miles. Elevations vary from between 1,000 and 
2,000 feet above sea level near the Ethiopian border, and 5,000 feet 
on the Migiurtinia plateau, to sea level on the Indian Ocean. 
Much of the area is desert. There are two principal rivers, the 
Uebi Scebeli (Webi Shebeli) and the Giuba (Juba). The former 
rises in Ethiopia and flows through Villaggio Duca degli Abruzzi 
to Balad and Afgoi, some 30 kilometres from Mogadiscio, the 
capital, and thence runs more or less parallel to the coast in a south- 
westerly direction until it ends in a swamp about 100 kilometres 
short of Chisimaio, not far from the Giuba River to which it may 
at one time have been linked. The Giuba also rises in Ethiopia and 
flows through the southern part of the Territory from Dolo to Chisi- 
maio where it enters the Indian Ocean. Both rivers dry up occa- 
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sionally during the dry season. There are other minor streams, 
which flow only during heavy rains and have no outlet to the 
sea, simply disappearing in the sands. In the north, the Uadi Nogal 
enters the Indian Ocean at Eil, but flows only during the rains. 

The main rainy season is from the end of March until the end of 
May. During this time the main planting is done. From June to 
the end of September rains are less and it is cooler. From October 
to mid-December light rains continue but the south-west monsoon, 
which has blown off and on since March, dies away. This is the 
hottest season of the year. From mid-December to mid-March it is 
hot and dry with north and north-easterly winds. Temperatures 
vary from 17° C. (63° F.) in the early morning on the inland plateau 
to 45° C, (110° F.) in the afternoon along the coast ; seasonal 
changes are not high, being around 7°C. (13° F.) in the south. 
Rainfall varies from 12-15 inches a year along the coast to 24 near 
Bardera; north of the Uebi Scebeli the annual average is around 
4 inches towards the Ethiopian border. Vast areas of the country 
have a parched, baked appearance, without vegetation. Other 
areas are covered with thorn and other bushes between which 
grow patches of coarse grass. The number and size of trees vary 
with the moisture in the soil, often associated with the presence of 
underground water. The main cultivated areas lie in the watersheds 
of the rivers, but small native cultivations are found at any place 
where natural depressions allow surface water to accumulate during 
the rainy season and enough moisture endures in the vicinity to 
permit a crop like durra (great millet) to be grown. Famines are 
of frequent occurrence in the dry Migiurtinia district and relief 
in the form of grain supplies has to be provided for the population. 
This was necessary during the dry season of 1950-51. 

Expressed statistically, over 4 million acres of the land of the 
territory, comprising the shifting sand dunes on the coast, the stony 
tracts of the Migiurtinia and the Mudugh, and the salt marshes of 
the Uebi Scebeli, are totally unusable. Another 45 million acres are 
made up of impervious areas with scanty rainfall which are either 
uncultivable or used only for the poorest forms of nomadic grazing. 
Some 60 million acres can be used for pasture land and simple forms 
of seasonal agriculture and only 12 million acres have reasonable 
agricultural possibilities. In other words, 40 per cent. of the total 
area of the territory is practically uncultivable ; 50 per cent. is 
usable for seasonal crops and pasture land; and 10 per cent. is 
cultivable. Of this latter, however, only 10 per cent. is actually 
cultivated. 

The Somalis claim to be descendants of Sherif Ishak ben 
Ahmad, who came from the Hadramaut with forty followers about 
the thirteenth century. They are predominantly Sunni Moslems. At 
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the end of 1950 the total population was estimated to amount to 
1,246,481. There are five principal groups: the Darot, Hauia, 
Dir, Dighil and Rahanuin. The first three groups probably number 
at least 560,000 people, who are mostly nomads. The latter two, 
occupying the area between the Giuba and the Uebi Scebeli, 
number 270,000 to 300,000 and are engaged in mixed farming. In 
addition there are negroid peoples (about 44,000) who work in 
agriculture along the rivers and form the main ethnic group working 
for wages with any degree of regularity ; the Low Caste tribes 
(17,000) who are scattered among other tribes and engaged in 
hunting and fishing, weaving or the performance of menial tasks ; 
the Somali Arabs (19,000) engaged in urban work and to some extent 
in agriculture and fishing, hunting, or with livestock ; and some 
8,000 miscellaneous peoples falling into none of the groups. While 
these figures relate to a smaller population estimate given by the 
British authorities in 1947, they are useful in giving an idea of the 
proportions of the various elements constituting the native popula- 
tion of Somaliland. The non-native elements include some 23,000 
Arabs (traders, shopkeepers and farmers), 1,000 Indians and Pakis- 
tanis (mainly traders), a few Ethiopians and Eritreans, and 
finally some 4,000 to 5,000 Italians engaged in the administration 
of the Territory, in agriculture and in all forms of commerce and 
industry, both as employers and employees. These constitute 
virtually the whole reservoir of skilled labour in the Territory. 
As farmers, while few in number (121 in 1949), they are responsible 
for practically all organised agriculture. 

The urban population is estimated at 170,000, of which some 
74,000 live in Mogadiscio. Of the former figure about 142,000 are 
of indigenous origin. The remainder of the native population, in so 
far as they have any fixed homes, mostly live in small hamlets and 
villages scattered throughout the bush or in the proximity of the 
European farms. Even the nomadic groups have normally some 
place to which they return from time to time. The latest estimate 
showed that of a total native population of 383,105 living (though 
possibly only part of the time) in permanently established towns 
or villages, 68,722 occupied movable habitations of various types, 
294,213 occupied permanent if flimsy structures, and only 20,170 
occupied houses built of masonry. 


THE MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD 


The main occupation is grazing (dromedaries, cattle, sheep and 
goats). Among the semi-nomad and non-nomad elements of the 
population this is combined with primitive subsistence agriculture, 
and in arid Migiurtinia with incense and gum-arabic gathering. 
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Upon these occupations over 800,000 of the population depend for 
their livelihood. Another 60,000, mainly negroid groups, engage in 
fixed agriculture either on their own account or for wages, or both. 
Fishing and hunting occupy some 20,000. It is difficult to say how 
many regularly look to wage-paid work of any kind for their living. 
No official estimates exist, but it seems likely that, even if indigenous 
workers in the administration, in industry, commerce and offices, 
agriculture and domestic service are included, the total probably 
does not very much exceed 50,000 actual workers, male and female. 

Estimates of the numbers of livestock give the following figures : 
zebu cattle—1,200,000; sheep—2,000,000; goats—2,135,000; and 
camels—1,156,000. The latter, together with horses and donkeys, 
are the beasts of burden and carry all the nomad’s worldly goods, 
including his portable hut or aghal. Cattle are used not only for 
meat and milk but also as an investment. The hides (and also 
the skins of wild animals) are among the Territory’s most valuable 
exports. The sole capital of most Somalis is in the form of cattle, 
used not for commercial sale but rather for the payment of the 
bride price or of blood money in the case of inter-tribal feuds. 

Under present conditions of distribution and availability of 
pastureland and water in Somaliland static ranch-type livestock 
raising is impossible. Livestock must be kept regularly on the 
move in search of food and water, hence the nomadic or at least 
migratory existence of the majority of Somalis. This is accentuated 
by the fact that along the rivers, where static cattle raising is theo- 
retically possible, tsetse-borne sleeping sickness in fact renders it 
impracticable. Steps are being taken to control sleeping sickness 
by inoculation and to tackle rinderpest—another serious cattle 
disease—by vaccination. Luckily, native cattle owners have come 
to recognise the efficacy of both and readily co-operate with the 
authorities in this regard. 

The nomadic life away from the rivers is also encouraged by 
the fact that it is healthier than settlement near them and coincides 
with the Somali’s eating habits and his lack of desire for regular 
work. The food of the pastoralist consists largely of milk or milk 
products, including subach (a kind of clarified butter made from 
sheep, goat or cow milk), together with some meat. The agricul- 
turists’ staple food on the other hand is durra, which he grows 
himself, together with maize, beans and groundnuts and, in the 
areas of large-scale Italian agricultural development, bananas. He 
consumes little or no milk but has developed a taste for large quan- 
tities of heavily sweetened tea. 

Organised farming is largely in the hands of Italians, who hold 
some 180,000 acres of concessions of various sizes under forms of 
tenure involving positive obligations as regards development and 
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cultivation of the land. Nearly all these concessions are on natu- 
rally or artificially irrigated land on the banks of the two main 
rivers. After wartime difficulties the farmers are making efforts 
to restore their installations and improve machinery and equipment. 
The main crops grown are bananas, sugar cane, maize, groundnuts, 
citrus fruit, sesame, beans, cotton and coconuts. 

Durra, which is normally the largest single crop in the Territory, 
is mainly grown on the native shamba—the little plots of land, 
rarely more than 5 acres, which the indigenous agriculturist or 
pastoralist-agriculturist cultivates during the wet season. He 
also grows maize and sesame, and in recent years has taken to 
growing cotton owing to the remunerative prices received. This 
he usually does in association with an Italian farmer under a system 
known as “ co-participation ”, which takes various forms but is 
essentially an agreement between a large farmer and the peasants 
for the production of a particular crop—usually cotton, sometimes 
groundnuts or sesame, and latterly sisal. It has the advantage 
for the plantation owner of avoiding the difficulty experienced in 
persuading labour to work directly on the farms. As a rule the 
owner provides each peasant with about 5 acres of irrigated land 
which he has mechanically ploughed and prepared for sowing, 
though sometimes the peasant himself prepares his land. The 
peasant (or a local chief or chiefs on behalf of a group of peasants) 
enters into a contract to plant seed supplied by the plantation, 
to tend the plants and to deliver to the plantation the crop or picked 
cotton at maturity. In return he receives a small advance on the 
first weeding of the plants and another some two weeks later ; 
and when he delivers the picked cotton he is paid a fixed price or 
a price agreed between the plantation owner and the peasant and 
approved by the local Government Resident. Normally the peas- 
ant also uses the land to grow maize or durra, these being sown 
first and the cotton seed being planted between the rows some 
10-15 days later. In this way the maize or durra provides pro- 
tection for the cotton plants during the first weeks and, as they are 
harvested after 90-100 days while the cotton takes 4% or 5 
months to reach maturity, there is no interference with the final 
stages of the cotton crop. 

No complete figures are available of the production of the main 
crops but the following estimates (in quintals) for the two main 
cultivation areas (Giuba and Scebeli) for the years 1949, 1950 and 
1951 show the relative importance of the various crops and the 
variations from one year to another ?: 


1 Rapport du Gouvernement italien a l’Assemblée générale des Nations 
Unies sur l’administration de tutelle de la Somalie, 1951 (Rome, Ministére 
des Affaires Etrangéres, 1952), p. 94. 
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1949 1950 1951 


Dee OS OW eR 320,000 127,000 450,000 
Bete, 4) BUI TSO? » 172,270 96,000 280,000 
pA er eee 280,000 340,000 400,000 
Sugar came .......-. 35,693 50,656 50,168 
TT a a 33,700 22,000 20,000 
GoenibGants «0.444. ¥ e4e..* 10,400 8,000 1,500 
ee 70s win wots 2 4,950 9,000 23,000 
See ee eee ke 1,950 4,400 6,000 


Apart from improvements in the organisation of the livestock 
industry, the possibilities of agricultural development seem to lie 
mainly in increased mechanisation to counteract lack of labour and 
in the encouragement of systems of co-participation and co-opera- 
tion. Co-participation has proved popular for the production of 
cotton owing to the prevalent good prices, but there is no assur- 
ance that these will last. The active participation of progressive 
Italian farmers in this form of joint association and emphasis on 
different crops as opportunity offers may be decisive in keeping it 
going in less favourable times. Co-operative methods are being 
tried out by the Administration in various parts of the Territory. 
In cases where the members belong to the same tribal group, con- 
siderable progress has been achieved in getting them to embark 
on farming on true co-operative lines. Where the areas to be 
developed are inhabited by persons of different groups less progress 
has been made, and the co-operative part of the undertakings has 
had to be limited to the use and maintenance of the irrigation 
systems which have been provided. There is every indication, 
however, that these initial experiments have stimulated interest 
and enthusiasm in other areas of the country. 

Industry is not extensive. In Mogadiscio there is an electrical 
plant, privately owned, which supplies light and power to the town 
in addition to producing ice and distilled water. The municipality 
also runs an ice plant. The Civil Engineering Department of the 
Administration operates workshops for general mechanical work, 
motor repairs, foundry work, carpentry, furniture making, etc., 
and similar businesses are carried on privately. There are twelve 
soap works (some of them very small), three oil factories at Moga- 
discio, Merca and Villaggio Duca degli Abruzzi, tanneries and asmall 
cement works at Brava and Mogadiscio, two sawmills and box- 
making factories in Chisimaio and Mogadiscio which make crates 
for exporting bananas, and factories making liqueurs and soda- 
water. In addition there is the sugar factory of the Societa Agricola 
Italo-Somala (S.A.I.S.) at Villaggio Duca degli Abruzzi, with a 
present capacity of 50,000 quintals and with a small alcohol dis- 
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tillery attached ; this factory is being expanded so as to have a 
productive capacity of 80,000 quintals, which would make the 
Territory self-sufficient in sugar. Cotton ginning is also carried 
on by various agricultural enterprises. There is a small fish-canning 
industry in the north, and before the second world war there was 
a considerable salt extraction industry at Hafun. Plans have 
recently been completed for a new cotton factory, weaving locally 
produced short-staple cotton, which is expected to be in operation 
this year. 

There are few native crafts. Some work in gold, silver and 
ivory is produced, mainly by Arabs, Europeans and Indians. A 
number of Somalis are engaged in the production of dress materials 
which are sold in East African markets as “ futa Benadir ”. Straw 
mats are produced in the Scusciuban district of Migiurtinia, and at 
Afgoi in the Benadir. Wood, clay and metal workers are engaged 
in the usual day-to-day activities of their crafts in primitive village 
society. 


EXTERNAL TRADE AND BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The Territory has for many years had an adverse balance of 
visible trade. In 1951 this was of the order of 38.1 million somali 
(1 somalo = 1 shilling), exports being 55.5 million as compared 
with imports of 93.6 million. The main exports were bananas (33.7 
per cent. of the total value), hides and skins (26.8 per cent.) and 
cotton (17.2 percent.). Over 75 per cent. of all exports went to Italy 
and by far the greatest proportion of the remainder to adjacent 
countries. Imports consisted mainly of manufactured goods of all 
kinds (39.8 per cent.), machinery and vehicles (12.7 per cent.), food 
products (27.9 per cent.), drinks and tobacco (4.8 per cent.) and 
petrol, oil and allied products (8.1 per cent.). Of these imports 
52.2 per cent. came from Italy, 20.6 per cent. from Kenya and 
17.8 per cent. from Aden. 

There is nothing to indicate that this adverse trade balance can 
be rectified within any short period. It is true that, since the insti- 
tution of the trusteeship, there have been some small developments 
in industry and that other possibilities—in the fishing industry, 
in mining, and in oil—are being studied. Moreover, agricultural 
production, taken as a whole, has increased. But before any radical 
change can be effected, capital must be found for new industries. 
Concurrently, agricultural production, particularly that of indige- 
nous farmers and pastoralists, must be greatly developed both for 
home consumption and for export. The conditions under which 
these things can be achieved are discussed in the concluding 
paragraphs of this article. 
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Official figures indicate that the final balance of payments for 
the year 1951 showed a deficit of 13.5 million somali; this may 
not seem excessive but it is serious because of the way in which 
the result was obtained. 


The trade deficit and other liabilities, including transfers of money by 
Italians in all occupational groups, were covered in large part by transfers 
from the Italian Government to the Trust Administration. These transfers 
amounted to 57.7 million somali (the equivalent of 5 milliard lire or $8.1 
million), while the transfers of money to Italy amounted to 25.8 million 
somali. This gives a credit balance of 31.9 million somali ($4.5 million) as 
against a trade deficit of 38.1 million somali. 

The balance of payments of Somaliland for the year 1951 therefore 
ended, as a result of the transfers from Italy, with a relatively small deficit 
of 13.5 million somali ($1.9 million). 


In the budget year 1950-51 receipts from all sources amounted 
to only 32.3 million somali. Ordinary expenditure amounted to 
56 million somali and extraordinary expenditure (mainly public 
works, roads, etc.) to 9.3 million somali. The difference contributed 
by Italy amounted, therefore, to 33 million somali. This figure 
does not include military expenditure, which amounted to 75.4 mil- 
lion somali in 1950-51. For the year 1951-52 a deficit on ordinary 
budget account of 37.1 million somali is forecast ; military expen- 
diture will, however, have fallen to 31.5 million somali, making a 
total contribution from Italy to the expenses of the Territory of 
68.6 million somali in 1951-52 as compared with 108.4 million 
somali in 1950-51. 

The aim of the Administration must be to do everything pos- 
sible to create a more favourable trade balance and at the same 
time to improve the general economy so that the minimum costs 
of administration of a modern State can be met from local revenues. 

The main sources of revenue are customs duties (over 50 per 
cent. of the total), taxes on the manufacture of sugar and alcohol, 
a tobacco and matches monopoly, and business taxes. The direct 
taxes consist of a hut tax for Somalis over 18 years of age ranging 
from 5 to 10 somali per hut, and income tax at present levied on 
taxable income over 2,400 somali. Other sources of revenue 
include postal services, port dues and receipts from health and 
veterinary services. 

The United Nations Visiting Mission, reviewing the budgetary 
problem, commented as follows : 

. . . the policy which must be followed is to attempt to establish the 


Territory as a self-supporting unit by the end of the trusteeship period. 
Consequently . . . it is necessary that measures be taken to increase the 


1 Rapport du Gouvernement italien, op. cit., p. 63. 
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contribution of Somalis to the costs of government and, where feasible, to 
reduce the costs of administration. The system of taxation must be extended 
to all sections of the population and the contribution of the Somali people 
must be increased if the Territory is to support adequate social and educa- 
tional services ... 


The view of the Administering Authority is that the present high level 
of expenditure, although unavoidable during this initial period of adminis- 
tration, can be reduced by replacing Italian employees of the Administration 
by Somalis and by a further reduction of Italian military and police per- 
sonnel . . . On the other hand, it is also felt that the Somalis must assume 
a larger share of the tax burden. It was pointed out to the Mission that, 
whereas civil expenditures amounted to 2.5 billion lire, the hut tax yielded 
only slightly more than 120 million lire. The following steps are therefore 
being considered by the Administration in relation to the extension of 
taxation : 


(a) The application of the income tax to all incomes from agriculture, 
which until now have been exempted... 

(b) A project, still in the preparatory stage, to tax shambas cultivated 
by indigenous inhabitants... 

(c) A project, still in the preparatory stage, to tax livestock... 

The Mission endorses the general idea of extending taxation and hopes 


that the Somali people will give full support to the implementation of an 
expanded tax programme. 


THE GENERAL LABOUR BACKGROUND 


The foregoing general description of the Territory, its inhabitants 
and its general economy provides some warning that local condi- 
tions and characteristics are markedly different from those not 
only in westernised countries but also in other parts of Africa. 
Yet some further description and explanation of them are necessary 
as a basis for understanding the general labour situation. There 
are several main factors involved. There is the fact, already 
emphasised, that some three-quarters of the population are nomads 
or nomad pastoralists, only 10 per cent. being engaged in agri- 
culture properly so-called. Work on the land has always been 
regarded by most Somalis as an occupation without prestige, to 
which in the past slaves were destined. It has, therefore, until 
recent years been confined largely to meeting family needs and to 
easily grown crops such as durra and maize, for which the land 
could be prepared with the only tool which the Somali uses—the 
tambo, a small-bladed, short-handled hoe. Even today ploughing 
with cattle or other draught animals is virtually unknown, except 
on the large plantations developed by Italians (where in any case 
tractors have largely supplanted animals for ploughing). There are 
two reasons for this: first, the nomadic habits of the population 
and their extremely limited demands on the land for food ; and, 
second, the fact that owing to the prevalence of disease cattle 
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could not exist near the rivers where the bulk of the cultivated 
lands lay. 

Slavery persisted in the Territory up to the early years of the 
twentieth century, when the Italians wiped it out and stopped the 
tribal wars which usually ended in the destruction of the menfolk 
of the defeated tribe and the enslavement of their women and 
children. These slaves were given the menial tasks, including work 
on the land. Associated with them in these tasks, or performing 
them on their own account, were the low-caste peoples living 
mainly in the south, who were traditionally agriculturists. Thus, 
work on the land, and particularly agricultural work on account 
of another person, was associated in the minds of those who had 
to do it with slavery. This fact and later forced labour practices 
are probably at the root of the labour shortages and difficulties 
being experienced in Somaliland today. 

Memories of slavery and of practices akin to it die hard and 
deeply influence the social customs and attitudes of the peoples for 
generations after all trace of the institution itself has disappeared. 
The slave mentality still survives in the Territory, not in the mind 
of the Italian employer but in that of the Somalis themselves. 
The Somali custom of keeping mitigani (usually members of the 
negroid tribes) in the family for agricultural and other “ degrading ” 
work has not yet been completely eliminated, and such persons 
are not in practice very different from serfs. 

The earlier use by the Italians of forced labour and other forms 
of interference with the Somali’s freedom of work can be deduced 
from the following quotation from a working paper prepared by 
the United Nations Secretariat for the Trusteeship Council on 
9 January 1950: 

The Italians claimed that the system of forced labour was made necessary 
after serfdom was abolished, in view of the reluctance of the natives to 
remain employed for a long time in the same enterprise and of the necessity 
to promote, in the general interest, the economic development of the country. 
They also claimed that this régime was not inhuman but beneficial to the 
workers themselves. 


It will be appreciated, therefore, that slavery or serfdom and 
forced labour practices, though not countenanced today, are of 
sufficiently recent date to influence strongly the attitudes of the 
native peoples towards work with which these practices were 
traditionally associated, and that among the Somalis themselves 
traces of the slave-owning mentality still exist which add to the 
sense of inferiority possessed by those groups who were their 
traditional victims and contribute to their lack of desire to perform 
certain types of work. Moreover, the effects of these deep-seated 
attitudes are felt most strongly in that sector of the economy 
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relying most heavily upon wage-paid labour, 7.e., organised agri- 
culture which is largely in the hands of Italian farmers. 

The main present-day features which can be attributed to these 
background conditions are (1) a chronic shortage of labour on the 
large European farms, particularly in the wet season when planting 
operations are generally carried out ; and (2) a universal complaint 
by farmers that the labourers will not work enough hours per day 
or per week and do not work hard enough during the hours of 
attendance. 


LABOUR SUPPLY AND WAGES IN AGRICULTURE 


The supply of workers for plantation work varies considerably 
according to the season and the needs of the labourers themselves. 
In a period of acute drought, when stocks of food are exhausted, 
the natives will clamour for work wherever they can find it in order 
to earn enough to eat, and farms are besieged by volunteers who 
do not normally form part of the labour force. However, with the 
onset of the rains or just before them, these “ casuals »—who may 
come from 100-200 miles away—and a considerable proportion of 
the fairly regular workers disappear from the farms and will be 
found cultivating their own shambas, planting durra, maize, sesame 
and haricot beans in the vicinity of water holes or depressions 
where water gathers during the rains. During this season the 
numbers employed on European farms may drop to one-quarter 
or less of the numbers employed at peak employment periods, and 
the Somali who has a shamba often becomes an employer of labour 
himself, paying relatively high wages to his workers. These wages 
will certainly be uneconomic, since the value of the produce even- 
tually grown may be only half of what he and his family could 
have earned for less exacting work for the same period on a Euro- 
pean farm. Figures quoted to the writer in 1951 indicated that at 
the height of the planting season natives were prepared to pay 
their fellows about 2.50 somali a day plus food, as compared with 
a minimum wage on estates of 1.30 somali a day. At other times 
the pay was 0.30-0.40 somalo a day, so that in the dry season the 
estates could compete for labour but not in the wet season. 

In general, agricultural workers are paid by the task or are on 
piece work. The length of their day’s work varies according to the 
monetary target they set themselves for the day; it may be as 
little as 2 hours, but the average is probably 3-4 hours a day for 
piece workers and 4-5 hours for task workers. Most of the latter, 
incidentally, will not now accept daily tasks exceeding 50 per cent. 
of what they were accustomed to do before the second world war. 
As regards wages, the minimum figure of 1.30 somali per day (or 
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task) has already been mentioned. Other examples of rates paid 
in 1951 may be quoted. For heading out bananas on one farm 
0.10 somalo a head (average weight : 33 Ib.) was paid, the contract 
being 20 heads, which it was claimed could be done in one hour. 
At this point workers became entitled to two heads for themselves 
to eat or sell. While workers were encouraged to go on to a second 
or further contracts with two free heads at the end of each, they 
seldom did so. On one farm, during the banana season, workers 
were given meat, polenta, tea and sugar in order to encourage 
adequate and regular work. On another farm the payment for 
heading bananas was said to be 0.20 somalo for large heads and 
0.10 somalo for small ones. Payment for picking and carrying 
cotton on one farm was quoted as 0.15-0.20 somalo a kilogram and 
it was said that at this rate workers (largely women) could earn 
4-6 somali a day. Specialists, foremen and other key workers 
are generally paid by the day. In one case a foreman was paid 
5 somali a day, and in another the “old hands” received 150 
somalia month. Such men would also receive a house and a certain 
amount of food. Pay for such specialists as tractor drivers was 
given as about 4 somali a day. 

More recent information indicates that minimum levels of wages 
have risen. S.A.I.S., the largest agricultural employer and the 
only sugar refiner in the Territory, recently raised all the daily 
wages of its workers as follows : labourers working in the fields— 
from 1.15 to 2 somali; labourers working about the plants—from 
2 to 3 somali; workers engaged in sugar refining—from 2.10 to 
3 somali; mechanics—from 2.60 to 3.50 somali in addition to 
housing, free medical care and other facilities. 

Other recent figures are 2.50-3.50 somali a day for workers on 
irrigation works, banana packers and workers in cotton ginneries ; 
4-5 somali for drivers; 4 somali for overseers and clerks; 2-3 
somali for assistant mechanics. Cane cutting and weeding is paid 
by the task (about 3 hours), the rate being about 2 somali. The 
minimum wage for women and young persons, engaged on lighter 
work, is 1.25 somali a day. 


ATTITUDE TO WORK 


It appears that, particularly in rural areas, the worker’s decision 
whether to work on a particular day and for how long is mainly 
governed by his food requirements for the day. He may sometimes 
make more sustained efforts, but there is as yet no general or con- 
sistent willingness to work in order to acquire articles demanding 
effort over a long period. Two illustrations of this attitude may 
be quoted. The banana headers will at any moment stop work 
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for the day ; if they are asked why, their answer is that they have 
already earned enough to eat for the day. Somalis living near the 
Giuba River set night lines to catch fish; if on the way to work 
in the morning a Somali finds a good fish on his line, he will return 
home immediately, having enough food for the day. 

It follows that standards of life are lamentably low. In any 
community where the idea of saving for even a modest and limited 
purpose is largely foreign, no other standard is possible. If there 
is added as a further and powerful factor in motivation the general 
distaste for agricultural labour derived from its ancient associa- 
tions with slavery or serfdom and later with forced labour, it is not 
to be wondered at that attendance at work is irregular and unpre- 
dictable, that hours are short and that output is unsatisfactory. 

Various means have been tried in order to regularise attend- 
ance, improve output, and generally to encourage a more enlight- 
ened outlook on the pari of workers. Some employers have tried 
to stabilise the labour force by providing houses, sometimes accom- 
panied by small plots of land. In some cases wells have been 
provided. Occasionally food is given, particularly at times when 
the need for workers is crucial, as in the banana season and for 
picking cotton. In some instances, attendance bonuses and pre- 
miums for long service have been tried. These schemes, while of 
some value, have not been outstandingly successful. Little has 
yet been done to provide recreational facilities and social welfare 
activities are virtually non-existent. 

Of considerable importance is the system of advances on wages 
which has grown up over the years. Before the last war this system 
was widespread throughout the farm concessions and played a 
strong part in securing stability of labour and regular attendance, 
as default was punishable by imprisonment or the worker was 
brought back to the employer to work off the debt if he left his 
employment before the advance had been repaid. The proportion 
of cases in which sanctions of this kind were applied is unknown. 
But it is clear that, with the Somali’s general neglect to provide 
for the future and his need to pay for marriage or death feasts 
(the most frequent causes of indebtedness), the existence of such 
sanctions was a strong incentive to regular work on the part of 
the debtor and an assurance to the employer that labour would be 
available provided it was permanently indebted to him. 

The practice of making advances on wages still continues on a 
considerable scale. Employers claim that, if they do not give these 
advances, the amount of work suffers. There is now, however, 
no effective remedy open to the employer if the worker refuses to 
repay the advance in cash or by his services, since no prosecution 
for default and no direct enforcement of the work contract is per- 
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mitted. A civil action for recovery of the debt is impracticable. 
Moreover, workers in general refuse to enter into contracts of 
employment, preferring to offer their services from day to day as 
their fancy or needs dictate. Some employers state that, as a result, 
they must expect to write off sums equal to 30 per cent. or more 
of their total wage bill through failure of the workers to repay 
advances in cash or by services. Others, while experiencing difficul- 
ties, have little actual loss since they carefully select the workers 
to whom they give advances—usually those who are already 
working regularly. In some cases it has become the practice to 
pay the advance in the presence of the local chief. This has an 
important moral effect and it is said that, while the worker will 
sometimes fail to continue working to repay the debt, he will not 
deny his liability for it. 


SocIAL CONDITIONS IN AGRICULTURE 


To complete the general picture of the present situation in agri- 
culture, some reference must be made to health, housing and 
educational conditions. Malaria is endemic in the agricultural 
districts. Waterborne diseases affect a large proportion of the 
population. Both syphilis and tuberculosis are rife. In principle 
medical attention is free and is provided by the Government, 
though facilities are limited. Planters usually provide only first 
aid and transportation to hospital for urgent cases, though some 
supply anti-malarial drugs, etc. One plantation company has 
provided a hospital at its own expense. 

The native villages in which agricultural workers live have 
seldom, if ever, any piped water supply and depend on river water, 
water holes or wells ; every drop must be carried on the heads 
of the women to their houses, often a long distance away. Sanitary 
facilities do not exist; in the smaller villages these would be 
difficult to organise if only because the whole village may be moved 
practically overnight because a local “ holy man ” has decided that 
it would be propitious to do so. 

Houses are normally flimsy structures, round in shape, with a 
round or conical roof of thatch, the walls being of wicker slats 
covered with mud. They are huddled together, without concern 
for fresh air. Some employers have built villages for their regular 
workers. While essentially of the same type as in the native vil- 
lages, these are usually better constructed and laid out. 

In the country districts little advantage is taken by the popula- 
tion of such educational opportunities as exist. As far as the 
nomadic groups are concerned this is not surprising, since the 
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wandering nature of their existence makes it impossible. But even 
the stable groups have, for one reason or another, had little or no 
formal instruction of any kind. The total enrolment of indigenous 
pupils in elementary schools in the school year 1951-52 was only 
10,321 though, even so, this was an increase of 3,717 over the 
previous year. 


THE INDUSTRIAL WORKER 


It follows from the description of industries already given 
that the number of workers in industry is not large. A few examples 
of conditions prevailing in 1951 may be given. In the tannery, 
leather works and shoe factory at Brava, employing about 200, 
workers were partly on time work and partly piece work, and 
earned on an average 3 somali a day plus 1.50 somali piece work 
bonus. Skilled machinists earned 7 somali a day and learners 
(boys said to be about 15 years old) 1 somalo a day. 

Typical working hours, as instanced by those in the Public 
Works Department of the Administration at Mogadiscio, were 
6 a.m.-1 p.m. from Monday to Friday, and 6-12 a.m. on 
Saturday. Payment for Saturday work was, however, on the 
basis of a 7-hour day. Overtime (1-2 hours per day when neces- 
sary) was paid for at ordinary rates. Breaks were given during 
working hours to enable workers to have shower baths. In cotton 
ginning, where teams of two women operate the gin alternately, 
the hours were eight a day, work going on when necessary for 
24 hours a day. In the S.A.I.S. sugar factory there were two shifts 
of 12 hours each, but there were sufficient workers in each shift 
to enable rest periods to be taken. The workers were alleged to 
prefer this to three 8-hour shifts. 

In a box-making factory near Chisimaio where some 250 workers 
are employed (apart from a similar number in the forestry opera- 
tions associated with it), hours of work were seven a day for 
seven days a week, and machinists earned 3.75-5 somali a day. 
The wages of Europeans and indigenous workers employed by the 
Administration on a daily basis (some of whom are industrial 
workers) ranged from 18 somali to 1.50 somali according to a com- 
plex system of groupings and grades. Wages in private employ- 
ment are largely influenced by these scales. 

More recent figures for daily wages of industrial workers, quoted 
to the Visiting Mission of the United Nations in 1951, were: 
unskilled labourers—2.70-3.30 somali ; carpenters—4-5.50 somali ; 
drivers—5.50 somali ; masons—7-8 somali. 

The report of the Italian Government to the United Nations 
General Assembly for 1951 shows the working hours of indigenous 
workers in industry and commerce in Mogadiscio to be generally 
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7 or 8 a day except for watchmen, whose hours are from 
10 to 12. Hourly pay rates range from a minimum of 0.20 somalo 
an hour for unskilled female workers and 0.25 somalo for unskilled 
male workers to 1 somalo for skilled male workers. 

The Public Works Department has undertaken a complete 
survey of its personnel for grading purposes. Each worker will 
eventually be classified after a special test by a committee consist- 
ing of an engineer nominated by the Administration, a skilled 
worker, and one general representative of the workers. His grade 
will then be entered in a work book, which will be the worker’s 
guarantee of his qualifications. It is hoped subsequently to 
extend the system to private firms, if the workers are willing and 
employers are prepared to co-operate. As a prelude to more formal 
certification of qualifications based on apprenticeship or technical 
training courses, this initiative is to be commended. The same 
Department is already running an in-plant training scheme for 
a limited number of carpenters, fitters, motor mechanics, etc., 
instruction being given during working hours supplemented by 
further voluntary courses after work in the afternoons. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 


The present position as regards labour legislation in the Terri- 
tory is admitted by the Administration to be unsatisfactory, and 
a comprehensive overhaul is now taking place in the light of the 
recommendations made by the I.L.O. Mission in 1951. Owing 
to the comparatively small number of persons employed in agri- 
culture and industry, the pre-war Italian Administration took 
little action to prescribe minimum standards. No general labour 
code was ever drawn up, but a Governmental Decree of 31 July 
1930 fixed minimum wage rates and provided for the setting up 
of district labour and employment offices. The minimum wages 
fixed could be changed every six months if necessary. Work books 
or identity cards were prescribed and there were special obligations 
on employers to notify dismissals. Amendments to this Decree 
were made on 11 December 1935 and 9 March 1936. A Decree 
of 8 March 1937 dealt with wages of workers in public service 
and domestic servants, and another of 25 October 1937 provided 
for classification of indigenous workers into groups and instituted 
compulsory registration of labour in the town of Mogadiscio ; 
penalties were prescribed for employers infringing labour regula- 
tions. A Decree of 26 March 1938 gave the District Commissioners 
control over indigenous labour employed in public works with a 
view to avoiding divergencies in wage rates between it and labour 
employed in agriculture. 
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After Italian Somaliland was taken over by the British military 
administration in 1941 various proclamations and regulations 
relating to labour matters were enacted, but these have since 
been repealed. A proclamation (No. 4 of 1948), which deals primar- 
ily with clubs and is still in force, is treated by the Administration 
as applying also to trade unions and as conferring rights of associa- 
tion. Little interest has so far been shown in trade union activities. 
Only three unions exist, one covering local personnel of the Adminis- 
tration, another being a general workers union, and the third a 
union of European workers. The right to strike, being embodied 
in the Italian Constitution, is recognised in the territory. 

Generally speaking, the whole of the pre-war Italian labour 
legislation and the proclamations enacted during the British 
administration have fallen into desuetude. This does not mean 
to say that standards are uniformly low or that the abuses which 
it is the purpose of modern labour legislation to prevent are 
prevalent in the territory. Indeed, in many respects practice 
largely follows the spirit and often the letter of the appropriate 
I.L.0. Conventions and Recommendations in so far as they are 
applicable to local conditions. There are naturally many gaps— 
there is, for example, no legislation dealing with the work of women 
or young persons. Discussions intended to lead up to the drafting 
of a labour code are due to take place between experts of the I.L.O. 
and the head of the Labour and Social Assistance Section of the 
Office of Industry, Inland Trade and Labour in September of this 
year. 


SocIAL SECURITY 


There are no social security provisions covering all workers 
in Somaliland, other than the general right to medical assistance 
in so far as this is provided by the Administration. Before the 
war various decrees, applying only to Italians in the Territory, 
provided for workmen’s compensation and other social security 
benefits (including sickness benefit) similar to those enjoyed by 
Italian workers in Italy. During the war years these benefits 
were extended and amplified in Italy itself. Accordingly, when 
the Italian Administration again assumed responsibility for the 
Territory in 1950 an Ordinance was adopted on 18 July 1950, 
extending, so far as applicable, all the provisions of Italian social 
security laws to Italians in Somaliland and providing for admi- 
nistration by the National Employment Injury Institute (I.N.A.L.L.). 
This Institute, therefore, administers sickness, unemployment, 
invalidity, old-age, survivors’ and tuberculosis insurance as well 
as accident insurance. It maintains a separate social insurance 
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fund for Somaliland, from which all claims and services are paid, 
including the cost of maintaining a centre for all clinical and minor 
surgery work, dentistry and rehabilitation. 

It is contemplated that in due course some of these social 
security provisions will be extended to cover indigenous workers 
as well. Meanwhile, compulsory insurance against employment 
accidents was introduced by Ordinance No. 27 of 7 December 
1951 for persons employed in factories and workshops using 
machinery not driven by the person using it, and for persons 
servicing power-driven machinery or pressure containers used for 
industrial, commercial or agricultural purposes. It covers all 
persons working in construction, civil engineering, transport, gas- 
works, power stations, water-works, blast furnaces, docks, glass- 
works, mines and quarries, airports, fire services, etc. 

The insurance covers all accidents causing more than four 
days’ incapacity arising out of and in the course of employment. 
As far as occupational diseases are concerned only anthrax is 
covered by the law. The system is administered by I.N.A.L.L. 
and the cost is borne by the employers, who are required to 
contribute to the insurance fund in accordance with premium 
rates fixed for the different occupations. The benefits comprise 
free medical, surgical and pharmaceutical services, including 
surgical appliances ; a payment equal to 50 per cent. of wages 
as from the fifth day of incapacity ; pensions in cases of permanent 
total incapacity and for permanent partial incapacity of more 
than 15 per cent.; and a lump sum equal to five years’ wages 
payable to the dependants if the worker dies, which may on request 
be converted into an equivalent pension. The annual wage taken 
for the calculation cannot be less than 400 or more than 4,500 
somali. Disputes relating to compensation are to be settled by 
arbitration. 


TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Facilities for technical or vocational education and training 
are so far extremely limited in Somaliland and do not exist outside 
Mogadiscio. Here a vocational training school under Catholic 
auspices began with a large influx of pupils, but numbers rapidly 
dropped off because the pupils had insufficient elementary educa- 
tion to enable them to profit from instruction. At present there 
are about 50 pupils, divided into two sections—carpentry and 
mechanical. Apart from receiving theoretical instruction, these do 
practical work to fill orders from the Administration and private 
individuals, and for this work they are paid. A few boys are being 
separately trained in printing work. There is also an orphanage 
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for natives with elementary classes and a small carpenter’s workshop 
attached. Reference has already been made to the in-plant training 
scheme run by the Civil Engineering Department. 

A school for aircraft technicians has recently been built to 
provide training for Somalis in the technical jobs associated with 
the running of an airport, including aircraft engineering, radio 
mechanics and meteorological services. 

A school for political and administrative studies to prepare 
Somalis for higher administrative posts also exists. It has a three- 
year course covering public and private law, the Arabic language 
and Islamic law, accounting, mathematics, science, general culture, 
and a special course dealing with activities of the United Nations. 
Special courses are also run for public health assistants, midwives 
and shorthand typists, as well as for instruction in the skinning 
of animals and preparation of hides, which is an extensive industry 
in the Territory. 


LABOUR INSPECTION AND SUPERVISION 


The central control in matters relating to labour inspection 
and supervision is in the hands of the Labour and Social Assistance 
Section of the Office of Industry, Inland Trade and Labour, whose 
head acts as Chief Labour Inspector. This Office compiles infor- 
mation on labour matters, supervises the application of legislation 
on working conditions, social insurance, welfare, health and acci- 
dent prevention, and gives technical information and advice. Six 
posts of labour inspector have been established and the duties 
assigned to the Regional Commissioners at Mogadiscio, Villaggio 
Duca degli Abbruzzi, Merca, Brava, Margherita and Chisimaio, 
the chief employment centres in the territory. The Residencies, 
therefore, act in effect as labour offices, and deal with such matters 
as placement and protection of and assistance to workers, observ- 
ance of prescribed standards as regards working conditions, enforce- 
ment of labour legislation, accident prevention and conciliation 
of labour disputes. The parties to a labour dispute must seek the 
assistance of the labour office before taking the matter to the 
judicial authorities. Technical aspects of vocational training and 
the supervision of apprentices are also within the duties of the 
labour offices. 

Training courses for indigenous labour inspectors are being 
organised, and successful trainees will be posted to labour offices 
on completion of training. 

Thus a start has been made in the provision of the central and 
local services of labour inspection and supervision. Since the 
relevant decrees only date from December 1951 it is too early yet 
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to judge of their effect in practice. Meanwhile, the chief task of 
the central labour administration must be to work out a solid basis 
of essential labour legislation, around which sound administrative 
practices can be built up. 


OUTLOOK FOR DEVELOPMENT AND CONCLUSIONS 


The general picture of economic and social conditions in Somali- 
land which has been drawn in the preceding pages gives no cause 
for undue optimism for the future. As the report of the United 
Nations Visiting Mission stated with reference to the economic 
outlook : 

The problem of attracting new capital to the Territory for general eco- 
nomic development is clearly a matter of basic concern. The possibilities 
of obtaining such capital are limited by (a) the scarcity of fields for profit- 
able investment and (b) the nature of the trusteeship arrangements, which 
provide for the termination of trusteeship in 10 years. It is to be expected 
that interested individuals or corporations would want to be assured of a 
reasonable period in which to develop projects. The question of a guarantee 
for investors was discussed at the ninth session of the Trusteeship Council. 
The Council urged the Administering Authority to take all appropriate 
steps to encourage both public and private investment ; to study in conjunc- 
tion with the United Nations Mission for Technical Assistance all aspects 
of this question, and, in particular, the methods which might be adopted 
to extend adequate guarantees to private investors abroad ; and, in consul- 
tation with the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
to consider measures which might be taken to augment the available resour- 
ces for public investment in the Territory. In this regard, the Mission was 
informed by the Administration of a plan under consideration for financing 
medium-term loans, totalling 2 billion lire, to private industrial and agri- 
cultural enterprises in the Territory through an Italian banking institution. 


Meanwhile the Administration has set up an Economic Council, 
which will draw up a general plan for the development of the 
Territory after receiving the report of the United Nations Mission 
for Technical Assistance which is due to be published shortly. This 
Mission, consisting of experts in economics, agriculture, cattle 
breeding, public health, basic education and social welfare, spent 
two months investigating conditions in the Territory in 1951. 

But, whatever the precise nature of the recommendations of 
this Mission and irrespective of the success or failure of efforts to 
attract further capital to the Territory, there is little doubt that 
the nomadic habits of the majority of the population form the 
crux of the problem. A more integrated economic life must be 
achieved in the Territory and, if an independent democratic State 
is to take the place of the present trusteeship system, the nomadic 
peoples must be guided towards some form of participation in the 
general affairs of the country. 
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While the Italian Administration considers that owing to 
natural conditions livestock grazing of a nomadic type will continue 
to be the main occupation for a long time to come, it is studying 
nomadism region by region in order to find ways of mitigating its 
bad effects. 

In northern Migiurtinia the problem is not so much one of 
combating nomadism as of preventing villages and areas in which 
there is already a stable population from being abandoned. For 
this purpose the incense and gum-arabic industries, date palm 
cultivation and fishing must be encouraged and developed. 

In southern Migiurtinia, the Nogal and Mudugh, the problem 
is more stubborn. Apart from inter-tribal friction, there are 
frontier difficulties, mainly concerned with availability of water 
supplies. In addition to finding new sources of water, there must 
be co-ordinated planning to find the best balance between livestock, 
pasture and water supplies. Means must also be found of exploiting 
to better commercial advantage meat, hides and other livestock 
products. This is not merely a matter of finding suitable markets ; 
the Somali pastoralists will have to be persuaded that the posses- 
sion of livestock is not merely a symbol of prestige but a means of 
improving living standards. 

In the Benadir, Scebeli and Upper and Lower Giuba regions 
there are even greater complexities. In addition to inter-tribal 
friction, there are widely differing ways of life, ranging from pri- 
mitive nomadism through nomadic pastoralism and a combination 
of pastoralism and agriculture to fully stabilised agriculture of the 
indigenous and European types, the latter being intensive and 
fully mechanised. As a result a fusion of peoples of different tribal 
origins and traditions will have to be achieved. There are purely 
technical problems, such as the improvement of livestock, soil, 
cultivation methods, water resources and the like. There are 
problems of securing the active support of the population for 
co-operative methods of production and community efforts to 
improve resources and amenities. And there are problems of 
finding adequate and regular labour for European agricultural 
undertakings. 

The Administration’s task in these fields must be set against 
a background of almost universal illiteracy, widespread poverty 
and disease, and unfavourable social attitudes. Immediate and 
spectacular results cannot therefore be hoped for. At the root lies 
the imperious necessity for education—education to combat super- 
stitions and customs that stifle initiative and responsibility and 
encourage improvidence ; education to enable the people to make 
the best of their environment and to give them the skills which 
they will need ; education in the arts of government ; and education 
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for women leading to better diets, better child care, better health 
and better living generally. 

Disease and malnutrition have to be tackled. Good water 
supplies are an overwhelming necessity and can be an important 
factor in encouraging stabilisation of populations and better and 
more regular work. Elementary sanitary and public health measures 
in villages are equally necessary and can serve the same ends. 
Deeply ingrained attitudes and methods of social organisation must 
somehow be changed, and this will involve much work with the 
individual families and villages. The Administration cannot 
accomplish the task alone ; in this as in other endeavours it must 
have the active support and co-operation of all enlightened sections 
of the population. 











REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Some Human Problems of Industrial 
Development 


by 
R. W. Cox 
International Labour Office 


The following article is based on the study of a number of inquiries 
carried out by the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
in connection with economic development planning for certain under- 
developed countries. In reading the reports, the author was struck by the 
extent to which — primarily concerned with purely economic factors 
were obliged to take account of certain human and psychological factors 
as well, and decided that it would be interesting to analyse the opinions 
of the experts in the latter field. Their approach to the human problems 
is naturally different from that of the I.L.O., and there are many other 
human factors with which the I.L.O. is concerned that are not studied in 
the reports. 


On 20 January 1949 the President of the United States announced 
to the Congress and people of the United States a policy for making 
available “ the benefits of our scientific advances and industrial pro- 
gress ” to the underdeveloped countries. It is clear that what lay 
behind that policy was the desire to promote investment in these 
countries, since substantial investment abroad by the United States 
could in the long run go far to overcome the chronic unbalance in 
post-war international payments. The policy outlined was not an 
investment programme. It was for technical aid furnished through 
international and bilateral co-operation ; but the purpose of technical 
aid must be to undertake the necessary preparatory groundwork for 
capital investment. One agency which has studied development prob- 
lems closely in this light is the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. In addition to its investigations of prospective 
loans the Bank has sponsored a number of missions to different coun- 
tries to advise on general integrated programmes for economic develop- 
ment. Such missions visited and made reports during 1949, 1950 and 
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1951 on development programmes for Colombia, Guatemala, Cuba, 
Turkey and Iraq. 

One of the conclusions to be drawn from these reports is that the 
technical and economic problems of economic development are only 
part of the picture. There are also human problems. These present 
two main aspects. The first is Dp ei development of human 
resources, improvement in health, education and training and in general 
well-being, and the distribution of human resources throughout the 
economy. The second aspect is psychological—the promotion of human 
attitudes conducive to economic expansion. This psychological prob- 
lem is both more complex and in the long run perhaps more funda- 
mental for the success of development programmes than the purely 
physical one, since human attitudes will determine the willingness of 
the population to make efforts towards increasing production and 
incomes, and thus will condition the climate for capital investment. 

These reports of the Bank missions constitute some of the most 
comprehensive and penetrating anal ever made of development 
problems in particular underdeveloped countries. Taken together, they 
afford an opportunity of reviewing in concrete terms how human prob- 
lems condition economic development prospects: Without attempting 
to generalise, it is the intention of this article to illustrate some t 
of these human problems on the basis of particular situations descri 
in the reports. The objections to generalisation are, firstly, that the 
reports only cover five countries, which cannot be regarded as a typical 
selection of underdeveloped countries and, secondly, that human 
attitudes can only be fairly judged in the particular context and in 
relation to past history of each country. 


THE GENERAL ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 


A country is considered “ underdeveloped ” because, in the first 
place, its national income per head of the population is low and, in the 
second place, it is assumed that the national income can be raised by 
more adequate utilisation of its natural and human resources. 

The national incomes per head in the five countries vary consider- 
ably, ranging from $84 for Iraq to $341 for Cuba. Turkey and Guatemala 
with $128 each and Colombia with $169 fall between these extremes. For 
a comparison, the national income per head in the United States is 
given at $1,472. A common feature of all five countries is the great 
inequality in distribution of income within the country and a wide 
gap between the few high-income receivers at the top and the mass 
of low-income receivers (although there are small middle-income groups 
of some importance in both ‘Caba and Colombia). This situation is 


1 The reports issued by the Bank are the following: The Basis of a 
Development Program for Colombia ; The Economic Development of Guatemala ; 
Report on Cuba ; The Economy of Turkey; The Economic Development of Iraq. 
Subsequent references to these reports in this article will merely mention 
the name of the country with the appropriate e number. The recommen- 
dations of these missions are not statements of Bank policy, nor do they 
commit the Governments to which they are made, but constitute rather 
what the Bank considers to be objective, unbiased analyses of development 
potentialities by competent groups of independent experts and thus serve 
as a basis for study and discussion between the Bank and the Governments 
concerned. 
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especially accentuated in Guatemala where 60 per cent. of the popula- 
tion are Indians, who are in large measure culturally isolated and partici- 
pate only to a very limited extent in the money economy. 

The assumption that national income could be sie by further 
utilisation of resources was fully supported by the Bank missions to 
each of the five countries. In Iraq, for example, it is estimated that 
the area of land under cultivation might be almost trebled through 
irrigation, settlement and introduction of new agricultural techniques. 
There is as yet very little industry in that country. In Guatemala, 
also with very limited industry, there is room for substantial agri- 
cultural development. In recent decades Turkey and Colombia have 
begun to industrialise. In the case of Turkey the main problem is to 
make better use of equipment already installed and to improve agri- 
cultural production, while Colombia has substantial natural resources 
and sources of power which could be developed. Cuba’s major problem 
is to achieve a greater degree of diversification so as to overcome the 
instability which besets an economy largely open on the world 
market for a single export commodity—sugar. In the case of all five 
countries the Bank missions urged that agricultural development was 
of the first importance both as a means of raising the standard of living 
of the large agricultural populations and as a prior condition for 
industrial development, since new industry would have to be based 
largely on domestic sources of agricultural raw materials, which called 
for greater agricultural production, and on a domestic market which 
could only be adequate if incomes of the agricultural population were 
raised through increases in agricultural productivity. Agricultural 
development is as much a “ human” problem as a technical problem, 
but this subject must be excluded from the scope of the present article. 


Human Factors Conditioning Investment for Development 


To illustrate the fundamental importance of human problems for 
economic development it may be useful to give examples of the way in 
which “ human ” factors condition investment. Scarcity of capital is not a 
deterrent to economic expansion in any of the five countries. On the 
contrary, in some cases capital is or will be abundant and the main 
problems are either to foster human attitudes favourable to investment, 
or to build up the necessary organising and administrative capacity 
so that available capital can be spent intelligently on economic develop- 
ment projects. 

In Iraq the government revenues from oil production which are 
earmarked for the economic development programme will over the 
next five years amount in themselves to an increase of at least one- 
third of the present national income. The total cost estimated for the 


1 The fact that Iraq has made an agreement with the foreign-owned oil 
companies to secure capital for its general economic development, while in 
Iran a quite different approach towards the utilisation of oil resources in the 
interests of the national economy has been adopted, does not arise from any 
fundamental differences in economic or financial conditions between the 
two countries or the oil companies concerned so much as from a difference in 
human attitudes. This involves the whole question of nationalism which, 
while it is one of the most important of “ human ” attitudes conditioning 
economic development in many countries, cannot profitably be dealt with 
directly in an article concerned primarily with the sort of human problems 
which might be the subject of technical assistance. 
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recommended development programme is less than the estimated revenue 
from oil royalties. Nevertheless, the Bank mission warns that it is 
“not easy tc spend money rapidly and eee’ f on well-conceived 
projects ” and that the rate of expenditure contemplated in the develop- 
ment programme for Iraq can only be attained with great effort and 
careful planning, calling for a substantial improvement in the efficiency 
of public administration and for technical assistance from abroad. 

What limits investment in Cuba is not a lack of resources to develop 
or of capital to invest ; it is a lack of confidence that the “ human ” 
factors in management, labour and government will work together 
to make investment productive. Substantial capital has been accumu- 
lated by Cubans. During the comparative prosperity in the sugar 
market from 1947 to 1949 about 12 cent. of the gross national 
product was saved (in a depression year like 1938 only about 3-4 per cent. 
is saved) but gross capital formation other than construction—which 
in Cuba is overwhelmingly residential construction for the well-to-do— 
absorbed only some 5 per cent. of the gross national product. Net 
capital expenditure (#.e., capital outlay excluding replacement and 
maintenance) was probably only about 2 per cent. of the gross national 
product during this period of prosperity. Most of Cuban savings—a 
major portion of which accrues to not more than a few thousand well- 
to-do individuals—is used to acquire foreign assets (such as stocks 
on the New York Exchange or real estate in Florida), for residential 
construction, or is held in cash or bank balances. Most businesses have 
large “ inactive ” bank balances which may total $400 million ; a large 
proportion of this is held as a hagees nel reserve against a turn in 
business conditions, but probably $150 to $200 million represents a 
pool of potential financial availabilities for Cuban industry, agriculture 
and government. There is also a large amount in U.S. dollars being 
hoarded privately in the country. To attract existing funds into pro- 
ductive channels and to make investment at home sufficiently attractive 
for a part of Cuban savings which at present are being taken abroad 
is a major problem of Cuban development policy. Moreover, Cuba’s 
close relations with the United States capital market might make 
possible a substantial increase in foreign investment if the investment 
atmosphere in Cuba could be improved. 


The Need for Increased Productivity 


The aim of economic development is to raise living standards. 
In each of the five countries this can only come through increased 
productivity. In spite of existing inequalities between a small group 
of high-income receivers and the great mass of people with very low 
incomes, rising living standards cannot be attained through measures 
for redistributing existing income. Higher productivity in each of 
these five countries would mean both the opportunity of higher living 
standards for the people as a whole and a chance to increase the rate 
of development through investment of a part of the national product. 


Basic IMPROVEMENT OF HUMAN RESOURCES : HEALTH AND EDUCATION 


_ Where the mass of the population lives in great poverty, the most 
important factors contributing to low productivity are disease and 


1 Ivaq, pp. 2, 74-7, 88-9. 
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illiteracy. A few details will give an indication of the magnitude of 
the problem. 

In Iraq, the infant mortality rate is 250 per 1,000 births (in the 
United States it is 45.3 per 1,000) ; there is a high incidence of endemic 
diseases such as trachoma, hookworm, bilharzia, malaria and the 
dysenteries. In 1948 no less than 5,656,474 visits to medical institutions 
for treatment were reported (the population of the country is about 
five million), and 1,291,225 cases of infectious diseases were treated. 
Of these 603,698 were malaria and 524,740 trachoma. These figures 
indicate that considerable progress has been made in Iraq in providing 
facilities for the treatment of diseases. They also indicate the inadequacy 
of preventive measures. 

The infant mortality rate in Colombia is 150.5 per 1,000 ; the most 
serious health problems are malaria, intestinal infections, tuberculosis, 
venereal diseases and leprosy. A large proportion of the people suffer 
from poor nutrition. Elementary sanitation is frequently lacking, 
housing is often unhealthy, and insects and rodents known to be carriers 
of many highly infectious diseases abound. A high birth rate (almost 
double that in the United States) and short life expectancy (expectation 
of life at birth is estimated at from 37 to 40 years) result in a high 
ratio of four dependants per adult worker which contributes to low 
productivity per head of the population. The existing health programme 
is predominantly medical, with the main emphasis placed on treatment. 
While treatment facilities are necessary, the overwhelming need is 
for an adequate programme for the prevention of disease and first 
emphasis must be on effective disease control techniques, adequate 
sanitary measures, sound health education and the improvement of 
personal hygiene. 

In Guatemala the average life expectancy is 36 years. As in 
Colombia this results in a high proportion of dependants to the active 
working population. The general level of health of the worker is poor ; 
malaria and intestinal disorders in some regions reduce his capacity 
and ambition, and his nutrition often is not such as to permit him to 
do intensive work for long hours. In Turkey, although considerable 
aig has been made during the past thirty years in extending facilities 
or the treatment of disease, the prevalence of preventable diseases 
such as tuberculosis and malaria calls for more emphasis on preventive 
health work. 

Such conditions of poor health are a tremendous drain on the 
productivity of labour. Moreover, most of the prevalent diseases are 
amenable to known methods of public control. Even relatively simple 
measures can bring about substantial improvements. Some firms in 
Colombia found that two six-hour shifts gave better results than the 
customary eight-hour workday in view of the relatively low strength 
and stamina of the workers ; and it was found in one plant in Colombia 
that the provision of three good, balanced meals a day within the plant 
enabled workers to handle heavy work which previously they had been 
incapable of performing. In Guatemala some ee employers (particu- 
larly the United Fruit Company) have, by improving sanitation and 
taking measures to fight endemic diseases, reduced to a minimum the 
incidence of tropical diseases among their employees. 

The extent of illiteracy is another basic cause of low productivity. 
In Iraq it is estimated that 90 per cent. of the population is illiterate. 
In Turkey 63 per cent. is illiterate and 80-85 per cent. of the people 
have never completed primary education. In Colombia some 44 per cent. 
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of the population is illiterate. In such conditions the first need is to 
overcome the serious deficiencies in primary education. The next 
need is for emphasis on vocational education, and particularly on 
agricultural training since the majority of the population is engaged 
in agriculture. 

Pro mes of public health and basic education are essential in 
most of these countries to an improvement in production. Probably 
no other type of investment will produce a greater return per unit of 
outlay. 


THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENTAL SOCIAL POLICIES 


Social legislation and social institutions established by the govern- 
ments will both affect the economic conditions for investment in new 
enterprises and influence the attitudes of all parties—workers, employers, 
investors and the population generally—towards economic development 
programmes. There is always a tendency to consider certain measures 
of social policy as being good things in themselves. The experience of 
the different countries studied by the Bank missions argues rather 
that social policies must be considered carefully in the light of all the 
local conditions and that a too rigid copying of standard forms and 
practices borrowed from the more developed countries may well have 
effects prejudicial to national economic expansion. 

It is clear that intervention by the Government is necessary to 
improve the basic conditions of health and education, and to carry 
out certain welfare measures which accrue to the whole population. 
In regard to other social policies, the extent to which intervention must 
be relied upon as the principal instrument will — upon the strength 
and action of non-governmental economic and social forces in the 
country, and also upon the efficiency of government administration. 
In Iraq, for example, the absence of real trade unions led the mission 
to suggest that workers would have to rely on minimum standards 
of working conditions being fixed by the Government. At the same 
time it pointed to the lack of enforcement of existing labour legislation, 
and emphasised that substantial improvements in the efficiency of 
public administration must be effected if a development programme, 
which—as in the case of Iraq—must be carried out chiefly by govern- 
ment initiative, is to be successful.2 In some of the other countries, 
the missions were inclined to feel that government intervention was in 
certain cases harmful in its effect. There were instances in Guatemala 
and Cuba where the missions to those countries felt there might be 
undue bias in the application of the labour laws. These are dealt with 


1 These two factors are less important in Cuba, where the literacy rate 
is higher than the average for Latin America although still below that of 
Europe and North America, and where disease is not a major social problem. 
Nevertheless, even in Cuba the Bank mission considered that unless the 
public educational system were improved it was impossible to be optimistic 
about the prospects for economic development (Cuba, pp. 434-5) and that 
parasites and malnutrition aged had some effect on reducing the output 
of workers (ibid., pp. 445-6). 

* Ivaq, pp. 41-2, 77-80. In regard to proposals for new social legislation, 
the mission noted that “efforts are apparently being made to survey the 
possibility of introducing a social insurance system into I ” but warned 
that “ under existing conditions . . . any social insurance law might tend 
to remain a dead letter’’. (ibid., p. 42). 
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in more detail below in connection with industrial relations. In Cuba, 
moreover, official inspectors are frequently subject to bribery, and public 
offices are widely regarded as “ primarily opportunities for privilege 
and personal gain rather than public trusts ”. 

Certain social policies might (in theory at least) be calculated to 
convince the population that economic development was to be accom- 
panied by a measure of income redistribution or guarantees of security, 
yet in their planning, structure and administration they might be 
conceived in such a way as to have an influence contrary to the require- 
ments of economic expansion. Social security schemes in particular 
must be examined in this light. 

Of the five countries studied those in Latin America have gone 
furthest in the introduction of social security. In the case of Cuba, 
however, mismanagement of the extensive governmental and non- 
governmental pension funds has been a contributing factor to bad 
labour-management relations. These pension funds are now virtually 
bankrupt. Some of the factors which led to this situation may be 
briefly described. In the majority of non-governmental pension funds, 
coutributions from employers and employees are collected through the 
Ministry of Finance and the funds so collected are deposited with the 
Treasury, as provided by law. By September 1948 the total reserves 
of the pension funds deposited with the Treasury amounted to at 
least 40 million pesos. Virtually the entire sum of 40 million pesos was 
utilised by the Cuban Government as a forced loan in payment of 
government expenses incurred in excess of revenues during the period 
1945 to 1948. No formal acknowledgment of debt was made and there- 
fore no interest was paid to the pension funds for the use of their money. 
On 30 June 1950 the Treasury liability on account of the non-govern- 
mental pension funds had risen to more than 50 million pesos. 

In the case of the transport workers’ funds, there are claims of more 
than six million pesos owed by companies that are insolvent or have 
failed to pay the employers’ contributions and to transfer to the fund 
workers’ wage deductions. The situation is complicated further by the 
fact that some of these companies have substantial claims against 
the Cuban Government for past services. One of the results of the virtual 
bankruptcy of the transport workers’ funds is that well-administered 
companies, which have paid their contributions to the retirement fund 
in full, are unable to discharge any of their employees when they reach 
retirement age. 

The governmental funds are also virtually bankrupt in spite of 
record revenues in recent years. One reason is that the number of 
beneficiaries by far exceeds those who would be entitled to benefits 
if the various laws setting up the funds and the applicable constitutional 
procedures were adhered to. Former policemen and members of the 
armed forces who are far below retirement age have received benefits 
since their discharge for political reasons. In other cases “ pensions 
are paid to women whose marital status in relation to the deceased 
government employee is not clearly established ”.2 The mission con- 
sidered that, until Cuban workers can be assured of the pensions and 
benefits to which they are entitled, a more constructive attitude on 
the part of labour in industrial relations is unlikely, and until workers 


1 Cuba, p. 190. 
2 Ibid., p. 477. 
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who are entitled to retire can do so with confidence industry cannot 
become fully efficient and is reluctant to expand. 

In addition to the problem of securing efficiency and honesty in 
the administration of social policies, there is the problem of the relative 
advantages of different approaches to the solution of major social 
problems in the underdeveloped countries and of the relative priorit 
to be accorded different projects. This problem was brought out we 
in the report on Colombia in its discussion of social security. Colombia 
has ambitious plans for a comprehensive social security scheme designed 
eventually to cover the whole population. The plan is to introduce 
old-age insurance at an early date, to finance this programme on a 
reserve-fund basis and to use part of the excess of contributions over 
benefit payments in the early years to defray the cost of additional 
hospitals, prior to the widespread extension of medical benefits. It is 
estimated that ultimately the cost of the complete programme (including 
general health and maternity insurance, occupational disease and 
accident insurance, invalidity, old-age and death benefits) may entail 
an outlay equal to 24 per cent. of the payroll. The Bank mission was 
of the opinion that the primary need in Colombia was for improvement 
of public health, especially through preventive medicine, which does 
not lend itself to the insurance approach. With health conditions so 
bad and average life expectancy so low as they are in Colombia, the 
establishment of comprehensive medical and old-age insurance would 
not be able to deal effectively with these problems and might diminish 
the resources available to the Colombian Government for an effective 
public health programme. To inaugurate a comprehensive social insur- 
ance system would place a greater strain upon Colombia’s administrative 
resources than the country could be expected to bear for some time 
to come. Moreover, the mission doubted the wisdom of accumulating 
a large reserve fund at the present stage of development ; it felt that 
in some respects Colombia had already gone too far in the introduction 
of social insurance—for example, a high proportion of the payroll 
is received by the workers in the form of social security benefits rather 
than of wages, and the mission considered that this apparent divorce 
of income from effort might well lower the workers’ incentive to increase 
productivity.* 


UTILISATION OF HUMAN RESOURCES: THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION 


In all the five countries human resources are under-utilised. Yet 
in most cases economic development will involve substantial shifts in 
employment and shortages of qualified workers will create bottlenecks 
and priorities problems in carrying out a development programme. 
In Iraq, for example, it will be necessary to plan development projects 
carefully so that they do not result in drastic shifts in employment 
detrimental to particular groups of workers or to the economy as a 
whole. It is anticipated that development works might create sufficient 
competition for manpower to cause a moderate rise in wages. This 
might encourage greater efficiency in agricultural production, which 
in turn would make many agricultural workers available for industry. 
If, however, conditions on the land did not improve, the drain of workers 
from the land might reach proportions that would endanger agricultural 
production. 


1 Colombia, pp. 503-6. 
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To prevent bottlenecks caused by a shortage of skilled workers in 
Iraq, the mission urged the Development Board to determine promptly 
what types of skills are likely to be in greatest demand as a result 
of the development programme and to take steps to institute proper 
training without delay. In Guatemala, the labour supply is inadequate 
for the needs of the country ; yet at the same time underemployment 
is characteristic of the subsistence agriculture carried on by the Indian 
population, whose integration into the national economic and social 
life is perhaps the greatest problem facing the country. The shortage 
of skilled workers makes it imperative to avoid sudden large expan- 
sions in the public works programme and to plan construction schedules 
carefully with this factor in mind. In Colombia, additional workers for 
industrial expansion must come from agriculture—and this calls for 
substantial increases in agricultural productivity. In Turkey, existing 
industry needs a stable labour force ; at present there is a large seasonal 
turnover as workers come from and return to agriculture. Here again 
agricultural development is the key to releasing manpower permanently 
for industry. 

Of the five countries, Cuba is the one where unemployment is most 
serious in its effect on the prospects for economic development. The 
central problem for Cuba is the insecurity resulting from instability 
in an economy with an exaggerated dependence on export of a single 
major product. This instability is the result of seasonal, cyclical and 
structural changes. In 1948 with the largest sugar crop in Cuban 
history, work in the sugar industry was spread over about four months 
of the year (the zafra). Not only the sugar industry but the whole 
Cuban economy is quickened by the zafra. Traffic on the railways 
and exports through the ports move seasonally with sugar. All domestic 
business and commerce are catalysed by the ready flow of wages. Cuban 
workers spend their money when they get it, and Cuban manufacturers 
like to get their money as quickly as possible after they have finished 
making their products. “ Therefore the shoe manufacturer does not 
go on making shoes at an even tempo throughout the year, storing 
them for the season of heavy sales. Instead, he tries to produce shoes 
about as fast as they are selling, and calls in his reserve supply of 
stand-by workers just shortly before the harvest.” 1 The same occurs 
in numerous other domestic consumer industries. The other agricultural 
crops intensify rather than counterbalance this sugar rhythm—seasonal 
demand for labour in coffee and tobacco phase to the sugar season. 
Even the tourist trade corresponds to the zafra season. There are from 
four to six months of activity and employment ; the rest of the year 
is a “ dead season ”. Waste of manpower is enormous. An agricultural 
census of 1945 showed there were 444,251 temporary workers as against 
385,417 permanent workers ; the average duration of employment for 
paid temporary workers was 4.1 months (123 days), and these account 
for about one-fourth of the total occupied population of Cuba. Though 
there are no statistics, it is likely that seasonal unemployment in 
industry and commerce is also very considerable. 

Trade cycles and wars have had such dramatic effects on the Cuban 
economy nao the past 30 years that the impression is prevalent 
that nothing Cuba can do at home is nearly so important to her economy 
as a variation of a cent or two in the price of sugar. War in the outside 
world means prosperity for Cuba. Apart from this cyclical instability, 


1 Cuba, pp. 130-1. 
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there have also been important structural changes in the international 
market for sugar. The most important of these is the increase of quota 
restrictions by the consuming countries, which has made Cuba a marginal 
supplier of the world sugar market. Although the country could pro- 
duce infinitely more sugar than it now does, Cuba cannot count on 
regularly producing and selling abroad even as much sugar as it has 
been selling in the last few years, unless protracted war emergencies 
change the outlook or there is a general retreat from protectionist policies 
in other countries. An internal structural change is taking place 
through the mechanisation of various parts of Cuban agriculture. The 
high wages in agriculture achieved by labour organisation and social 
legislation hasten the process of mechanisation. ere other lines of 
production are developed only slowly—as in Cuba—the result is an 
accumulating problem of chronic unemployment. Thus various factors 
causing instability in the economy produce a major problem of unem- 
ployment, which is chronic as well as seasonal and cyclical. 

Fears rooted in instability produce powerful psychological reactions 
which themselves contribute to worsening the situation and hamper- 
ing efforts to achieve stability through development of a more diversified 
economy. One of these psychological reactions is the disposition to 
freeze or rigidify economic relationships and to create unnecessary 
work for the sake of preserving business and jobs. Instability of employ- 
ment creates resistance to improvements in productive efficiency. 
And yet improvements in productive efficiency are the key to creating 
a more comprehensive — more stable economy. This vicious circle 
lies at the heart of the economic problem in Cuba. Human and natural 
resources are under-utilised, capital is potentially available, yet the 
prospects for economic development are very poor unless a successful 
attack is made upon this central—and basically psychological—problem. 

“The purpose of industry is not to provide employment ; it is to 
convert raw materials into desirable finished products. Employment is 
a useful by-product.” 4 These are the opening words of the section on 
industry in the Bank mission report on Cuba ; they strike at the root 
of the obstacles which present attitudes derived from the employment 
situation present to economic development. Organised labour and social 
legislation have created a situation where it is nearly impossible to 
dismiss a worker after he has been employed for six months. This virtual 
immunity from discharge tends to destroy the worker’s initiative and 
incentive and to make him feel irresponsible. Organised labour has 
opposed methods of increasing productivity ; it has actually pressed 
for lower productivity in some cases. Labour has resisted new machinery, 
modern methods, or virtually anything that will increase the efficiency 
of production. When improved methods or machinery are introduced 
into a factory with the permission of the workers, it is generally under 
the stipulation that the same number of workers shall be employed 
as were used under the older inefficient method. Workers commonly 
see to it that the new equipment turns out no more products than 
the old. They have generally insisted that those displaced by new 
machinery shall be retained in the same department and not re-employed 
in other branches of the industry, even if there is nothing for them to 
do but watch the machine and draw their pay. One railroad, for example, 
estimates that 40 per cent. of its payroll is for work not performed. 
The government payroll, moreover, is frankly regarded as a form of 


1 Cuba, p. 127. 
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social assistance,1 and next to the sugar industry the Government 
is the largest employer in Cuba. 

The worst situation of this sort in its effect of obstructing national 
development is among port labour. As an example of comparative 
costs, stevedores now charge $18.47 to load an automobile aboard ship 
in Havana on regular time, and $36.95 on overtime, whereas the same 
job costs $2 in Miami (Florida) with no increase for overtime or holi- 
days. These high costs are not only the result of high rates of payment, 
but of practices designed to stretch work as far as possible. For instance, 
Cuban port workers waged a successful campaign against the Sea 
Train—an arrangement whereby railway freight cars could travel 
by boat from Florida to Cuba without the need to unload. This Sea 
Train service was discontinued when the Cuban Government under 
labour pressure decreed that a portion of the cargo transported in such 
a manner should be unloaded upon the dock on arrival and that port 
workers handling the Sea Train should be paid higher wages. In an 
economy so dependent on exports and imports, such a situation in the 
docks is a severe threat to the possibilities of economic development 
of the country as a whole. 

The counterpart of these obstructive policies of labour towards 
improvements in productive efficiency is a disinclination of capitalists 
—both domestic and foreign—to invest in Cuba in new industrial 
ventures or in the expansion of existing facilities. They reason that, 
in the first place, where the whole economy fluctuates with the fortunes 
of the sugar market, investment in any other lines of production in 
Cuba is still subject to the underlying risk of sugar ; and in the second 
place the obstructive policies of labour backed by the Government 
make it difficult or impossible for investments to be efficiently pro- 
ductive. One foreign businessman is quoted as saying “ Any foreigner 
who wants to invest in something mew in Cuba as things are today 
must be perfectly crazy ”.? 

Resistance by labour to improvement in the efficiency of production 
is not peculiar to Cuba, although it is brought out most clearly in the 
survey of the situation in that country. It is also found in the 
other countries of Latin America studied (Guatemala and Colombia) 
where the trade union movement has a similar political influence. 
In Guatemala “ organised resistance to modernisation and mecha- 
nisation of factories, as well as legal provisions which make it 
extremely difficult to release unsatisfactory workers, have raised 
manufacturing costs and impeded development”.* A particular 
instance of such practices in Colombia is in river transport on the 
Magdalena River. During recent years this river has ceased to 
be an economic and dependable means of communication and some 
traffic has been diverted to overland routes. Among the main reasons 
for this are low labour productivity and the continued use of inefficient 
equipment and operating practices. It has not been possible to obtain 
full benefit from the economies which can be made from the use of 
Diesel-type propeller equipment, with fewer crew members than are 
needed on the older steam-propelled sternwheel vessels, because certain 
labour agreements require the employment of larger crews than are 


1 Cuba, p. 453-5. 
2 Ibid., p. 369. 
3 Guatemala, p. 96. 
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necessary, and to that extent capital invested in the more efficient 
equipment has been wasted. In addition, stevedores’ organisations 
at the river ports impose a fixed rate per ton “ on and off ” regardless 
of the nature or value of the cargo, which is several times the rate charged 
by railway employees for comparable service, and has greatly increased 
the cost of river transportation and reduced its ability to compete 
with alternative forms of transport. The rate is high because con- 
tracts with the stevedores’ organisation forbid boat crews from assisting 
in loading and unloading operations at ports on Madgalena River, 
and provide very strict rules as to hours, overtime pay, and pay for 
manual labour displaced by mechanical loading and unloading devices. 
Handling costs are also high because, although the ports are equipped 
with mechanical loading and unloading apparatus, labour agreements 
require payment on a manpower basis for all trans-shipments handled 
by mechanical means. The mission considered that, if river transport 
is to maintain its place in the national economy, these labour practices 
will have to be revised, and this “ will require renegotiation of labour 
agreements, which may be strongly resisted unless the workers and 
their leaders understand how dangerous to their economic interests, 
and to the strength of their organisations, is the progressive decline 
of traffic and the resulting loss of employment on the river”.? If 
increasing labour difficulties are to be avoided, higher productivity 
resulting from more efficient techniques must be adequately reflected 
in higher wage scales or other benefits. 


THE NEED FOR AN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS APPROACH 


These instances indicate that, in underdeveloped countries where 
the labour movement has made some progress, there is a tendency for 
workers to resist improvements in efficiency which may affect the 
employment situation in particular undertakings. This can be ascribed 
to the fact that alternative sources of employment are scarce in econo- 
mies yet underdeveloped. Similar attitudes are met with in some 
industrially developed countries of Europe where the predominant 
tendencies are no longer those of economic expansion but of economic 
rigidity, and where each economic group is concerned with protecting 
its own position within a system bounded by apparently fixed limits. 
That such psychological attitudes should be prevalent in underdeveloped 
countries, where hopes of a rising standard of living depend upon 
creating conditions of economic expansion, is one of the greatest obstacles 
to development in these countries. It suggests that an industrial rela- 
tions approach which aimed to promote constructive attitudes on 
the part of both labour and management might well make a major 
contribution to the success of development plans. 

The value of the industrial relations approach is borne out by a 
survey of present needs in respect of certain specific problems of industry. 
A good example is the question of training, and in particular of securing 
the necessary supervisory staff. In Iraq, for example, there is a 
secondary technical school which attempts to train intermediate school 
graduates. The difficulty is that the graduates of this school show a 
disinclination to work with their hands. In Colombia, the low general 
level of education has made it difficult to recruit supervisors from the 


1 Colombia, pp. 469-70. 
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ranks of labour and Colombian college graduates dislike supervisory 
work and particularly the manual tasks associated with it. oo 
the most successful plants in Colombia rely on foreigners or foreign- 
trained Colombians for supervisory work. In Turkish industry there 
is also a great gap between top management and workers ; those who 
direct labour are technologists who rarely know the workers’ jobs. 
We are dealing here with deeply rooted social attitudes which conflict 
with the requirements of modern industry. 

In the case of each of the five countries in-plant training, together 
in some cases with complementary policies of merit promotion and 
incentive wage scales, was advocated as a means of giving the most 
practical training, of overcoming the social stigma attached to manual 
work, and of recruiting the necessary supervisory personnel. Thus 
an industrial relations approach to training seems necessary in order 
to build up a competent corps of supervisors, and good supervisors 
are, in turn, the key people in any industrial relations policy, being 
the real bridge between management and workers. 

In Iraq, the mission suggested that it was better to rely on apprentice- 
ship rather than education in technical schools for the basic practical 
training. It recommended in particular that the Government should 
enlist the co-operation of the large private companies and public enter- 
prises like the Iraq Petroleum Company, the railways and the Basra 
port administration, which all possess large machine-shops where varied 
training could be imparted to many more than at present. Where the 
need to improve technical schools was stressed, as in Guatemala, the 
mission urged that emphasis be placed on practical instruction instead 
of on theory, that eset relationships should be maintained with 
potential employers, and that training should be guided by first-hand 
knowledge of the specific and immediate needs of the country’s 
economy. 

Workers’ welfare is another subject which falls within the field of 
industrial relations in so far as facilities are provided by the employer. 
Moreover, it is a subject of special importance to some of the under- 
developed countries. The mission to Iraq reported : “ An improvement 
in working conditions and more attention to the welfare of the worker 
would tend to increase labour productivity. Such an improvement 
can to a large extent be brought about only through a growing reali- 
sation among employers that it is to their own interest.”4 The oil 
companies in Iraq have been well in advance of other enterprises in 
providing housing, health services and other amenities for their 
employees, as well as in instituting labour training schemes and pro- 
viding better pay. In Turkey some industries have been forced to provide 
welfare facilities and amenities in order to attract a labour force. The 
question of welfare facilities, of course, varies for each country and 
relates in some measure to the social assistance and services supplied 
by the State. 

Wage systems can have a great influence on the productivity of 
labour, and should form an important part of a sound industrial rela- 
tions policy. When basic education and health programmes, technical 
training and welfare measures have made the worker fit to do a job, 
then wages must provide an incentive for efforts towards increased 
productivity. Incentive wage schemes were recommended for Colombia, 


1 Ivaq, p. 41. 
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Guatemala and Cuba. There are, however, two difficulties in the wa 
of the successful adoption of such schemes. One is the extent to whi 
remuneration is received in the form of social security and welfare 
benefits. The other lies in the opposition of labour leaders to wage 
incentives. One factor contributing to the difficulties of Colombian 
industry, for example, is the unusual degree to which the Colombian 
worker receives his remuneration in the form of benefits accorded 
to him by social legislation. These include retirement pay, severance 
pay, paid vacations, pay for Sundays, religious and national holi- 
days, schools for children under certain conditions, various benefits 
for life insurance, accident, illness, death, etc. For a group of leading 
Colombian firms payment of such benefits varied in recent years from 
36 to 43 per cent. of the payroll. The mission thought that the prevail- 
ing practice of paying flat wage-rates, combined with the fact that an 
increasing proportion of the remuneration appears to come as a result 
of social security laws, may reduce incentives and encourage irres- 
ponsibility, since the worker can see little direct relationship between 
the work he performs and the remuneration he receives in various 
forms. 

In Cuba, piecework payments have been successfully introduced 
into certain industrial undertakings. The rates used have been fair 
as a rule, the workers have increased their take-home pay and the 
employer has benefited from increased production. Some labour 
leaders, however, have fought against piecework schemes as tending 
to encourage competition between workers and undermine the solidarity 
of the working class, and in several instances labour leaders have 
succeeded in having the incentive methods dropped. 


THE CLIMATE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The preceding paragraphs point to the value of an industrial rela- 
tions approach to the human problems of industrialisation. Present 
labour-management relations, however, present a very unsatisfactory 
picture. The attitudes of both labour and management are not con- 
ducive to an improvement in the situation. The problem is stated in 
the following passages from the report on Guatemala : 


The Mission feels that it is highly desirable to create a feeling of partner- 
ship in a common enterprise on the part of both employers and employees, 
by convincing both parties that they can gain more by recognising their 
basic unity of interests rather than consistently antagonistic attitudes. 

Labour should recognise that higher productivity cannot be attained 
without workers doing their part in establishing high standards of regularity, 
dependability and alertness. The Mission cannot entirely ignore frequent 
statements to the effect that such working standards have declined over 
the past several years and that higher wages, even though often they have 
been largely nominal, have given rise to more frequent irregularity in 
working habits. 

Equally serious responsibilities rest upon management, who should 
furnish to the worker the machinery and other modern devices which will 
allow him to be more productive and thus reduce production costs and 
prices. It may be that some employers, both in manufacturing and in agri- 
culture, have hesitated to proceed along these lines, 


1 Colombia, p. 95. 
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Employers should be oa to deal with their workers as partners 


rather than as subjects. ey should be willing to give adequate remunera- 
tion for increased efforts, so that the worker will know that such efforts 
will benefit him as well as the enterprise. Employers should help workers 
to learn modern methods and to create for themselves healthier and more 
satisfying living conditions. Management should explain to labour the 
need for changes and, whenever possible, discuss them with workers or 
their union representatives before any drastic changes are made, especially 
with regard to mechanisation. 

... There has been little willingness to recognise that Guatemala has 
now entered a period of inevitable change, in which both employers and 
employees must develop new attitudes to meet the requirements of the new 
age. 

In general it can be said that a progressive attitude of management 
toward new and more efficient methods of production usually goes along 
with an understanding of the need for harmonious labour relations. Such 
management knows that healthy, educated and contented workers are 
essential for the success of a snteen enterprise.! 


The extent to which the attitudes of labour are made an articulate 
and serious factor in the labour-management situation depends in large 
measure on the degree to which labour is organised. The t and 
extent of labour organisation varies considerably in the five countries. In 
Iraq “ the absence of real trade unions precludes workers from achieving 
greater benefits through collective bargaining ”.2. In Turkey the labour 
unions, which grew up during the period between the wars, have “ operated 
under severe restrictions, strikes and lock-outs have been prohibited 
by law, and government arbitration has been compulsory ”.* This is 
part and parcel of the étatiste policy under which industrialisation 
hitherto proceeded in Turkey ; not only labour unions but also chambers 
of commerce and other associations representing different economic 
interests were conceived as “instruments of State policy, organised 
and controlled by the Government ”. More recently the Turkish Govern- 
ment has shown a more liberal attitude towards associations of workers 
and employers—an attitude which the Bank mission sought to encou- 
rage. In the Latin American countries the labour movement is more 
strongly organised. The labour-management situation in these coun- 
tries occupies a much more important place among the complex prob- 
lems of economic development. Organised labour is strongest in Cuba, 
and the bad labour-management situation lies at the root of the obstacles 
to further development. Instances have already been given of the 
obstructive policies of the Cuban labour movement towards mechanisa- 
tion and other improvements in productive efficiency, of its “ make- 
work ” tactics and efforts to lower productivity. Cuban labour leaders 
have close political connections, and in view of their influence successive 
governments have shown a disposition to support even the most extreme 
claims of labour. 

In the other countries, situations which are potentially as bad may 
well be concealed by the fact that labour is insufficiently organised to 
express its attitudes as effectively as it is in Cuba. This hypothesis 
is strengthened by the fact that the attitudes of management and 
capitalists in all these countries betray such broad similarities that the 


1 Guatemala, pp. 255-6. 
2 Ivaq, p. 42. 
3 Turkey, p. 164. 
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present labour-management situation in Cuba may well represent an 
acute instance of a general problem which other underdeveloped coun- 
tries will eventually have to face in some form or other. 

The general features of the situation and the prevailing attitudes 
of management and potential investors in many underdeveloped coun- 
tries are roughly as follows. The level of incomes of the masses is low 
and consequently the domestic market is very limited. Accumulation 
of capital generally takes two forms: landed property and commercial 
enterprise. There is a prejudice among capitalists for investment in 
real estate and trade rather than es prejudice strengthened 
by the lack of a capital market and uniamiliarity with the idea of 
participation in an anonymous corporation. Industry is not regarded 
as a profitable investment. Given the limitations of the domestic market, 
such industry as exists is geared to production of a low-volume output 
with a high profit-margin per unit ; low wages are an inevitable counter- 
part. On such a basis industry cannot expand, and management is 
unlikely to see any purpose in increased production where the market 
is rigidly limited by the high price per unit. This is in general terms 
the situation in countries as widely different in resources, national 
income and extent of industrial development as Iraq and Cuba. The 
case of Cuba is described as follows: 


Cuba has inherited a general philosophy of marketing in the ancient 
tradition of low volume at high prices, in contrast to the reverse pattern 
which has made possible the rapi oe of production in the more highly 
industrialised countries of the world. 

Coupled with this is an apparent confusion of cause and effect. The 
local manufacturer explains that because of his low volume he is not able 
to achieve optimum factory size, and that his costs of production are there- 
fore high. e also points out that with a low sales-volume he must make 
a large profit on each article in order to make a living. 

Unwilling to be the one to take the first step to expand his market 
through lowered price, in many cases he watches an increased national 
demand for his type of product being satisfied by imported merchandise 
instead. He then calls for tariff — to raise the price of the com- 
peting article instead of lowering his own. Naturally this has a tendency 
to diminish, if anything, the total market available to him.* 


Restrictive attitudes on the part of both management and labour 
are grave handicaps to economic development. They set up a pattern 
of mutual conflict, where each party tries to secure a bigger share of 
the cake for itself, and both parties block efforts to increase the total 
size of the cake. Where both labour and management see their interests 


1In Iraq, “ much capital, particularly that accumulated from agri- 
culture, is hoarded and the balance is generally invested in urban or rural 
property, which is regarded as less risky, or in commerce, where investors 
anticipate a higher rate of return” (Iraq, p. 33). The Bank mission also 
pointed to the danger that, where the limited market affords opportunities 
for only one or two plants in each field and where the entrepreneurial class 
is small, monopoly and attendant high prices will prevail. This danger 
is aggravated by a tendency in some industries to emphasise limited pro- 
duction with high profits per unit rather than mass production with lower 
unit-profits (ibid., p. 40). 

2 Cuba, p. 187. The mission to Colombia made a similar criticism of the 
“ high profit-low volume complex ” of private management in that country, 
while recognising that the quality of management in private industry was 
superior to that of public enterprises (Colombia, pp. 92-3). 
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as synonymous with the disadvantage of the other, there is no basis 
for co-operation and no prospect of good labour-management relations. 
Yet, if economic development is to succeed, it can only do so through 
a reversal of these hostile attitudes so that both labour and manage- 
ment see the advantages of co-operation to create greater wealth through 
raising productivity and expanding markets. This is another of the 
vicious circles which beset the human problems of economic development. 

The mission to Cuba devoted considerable attention to the labour- 
management situation in that country and it is worth recounting its 
particular features, since this is a case where industrial relations prob- 
lems have become one of the most serious obstacles to national develop- 
ment. The report sums up the seriousness of the situation as follows : 


It is impossible, of course, to make reliable forecasts in matters of this 
sort. But the present impasse, with its stifling effects on production, will 
confront Cuba with two alternatives. There must be either— 


(1) Marked improvement in labour-management-government relations 
fairly soon, in order to create a better “ climate ” for investment and enter- 
prise which will expand employment for workers ; or 


(2) Progressive deterioration of Cuba’s economic situation. Externally, 
her ability to compete in the world market—at least in normal times— 
will be reduced. -Internally, production, employment and income will 
suffer. Social tension will grow, with the danger that some form of dictator- 
ship would arise to “ solve” the country’s problems. 


Historically, dictatorships have arisen either from the political “ right ” 
or from the political “left”. In the first case, a major objective has been 
to “ put the workers in their place”. In the second, slogans have referred 
to “the workers’ State” and the need to abolish “ capitalist exploitation ” 
and “ imperialism ”. 

In a third type of development—perhaps even more dangerous—trade 
unions are used as tools by the political régime. Union leaders deliver 
votes or even help in suppressing civil liberties in return for short term and 
often fictitious gains for labour. 


Labour in Cuba has been trained in attitudes of hostility. The 
first labour leaders in the colonial period were, as in Spain, anarcho- 
syndicalists of the Bakuninist school—apostles of direct action who 
could admit of no common interests between workers and employers. 
The anarcho-syndicalist leadership was overthrown in the twenties and 
from 1933 to 1947 the Communists had effective control of the move- 
ment. Thus, until the last five years all the popular education of the 
working people was carried out in the class-war tradition. Moreover, there 
is a considerable element of revenge for past abuses in present attitudes 
of labour. One of the reasons for the rigid job tenure today is the bad 
record of some old-time Spanish employers who dismissed people for 
the most arbitrary reasons.? Before 1933 the Government was usually 
on the side of the employers against the workers ; only since 1933 has 
the pendulum swung in the other direction. Thus there is a strong 
emotional element in labour’s hostility. 

Cuban unions lack a democratic basis. There is often a wide gap 
between the leaders and the rank and file. The members do not often 
participate in an active and informed way in union work and their 


1 Cuba, pp. 359-60. 
2 Ibid., p. 374. 
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standard of education is generally low. Although there are some 
leaders who deplore the weaknesses of the movement and seek to 
correct it, in general the unions tend to become “ sounding-boards 
for ambitious political leaders who seek to advance some doctrine 
or party in the name of organised labour or to promote their personal 
fortunes and positions in politics ”.4 Little is being done by the public 
educational system, by the unions or by the employers to alter this 
sijuation. 

The basis of labour-management relations in Cuba is not collective 
bargaining and negotiation between workers and employers ; it is much 
more one of government intervention by law, decree or administrative 
order. The terms of the labour contract—wages, hours, vacations, 
tenure and other conditions of work—are determined only to a minor 
extent by genuine collective bargaining. The approach to labour prob- 
lems tends in consequence to be excessively legalistic. To plan and 
conduct labour relations, employers rely largely on lawyers, and “ only 
in exceptional firms does there seem to be much attention to modern 
personnel practices, or much acquaintance with modern management 
thinking on human relations in industry ”.2 Those dealing with labour- 
management relations, whether government officials, employers and their 
attorneys, or trade union officials, can quote government decrees and 
discuss the constitutionality of government action or court rulings 
with impressive facility, but there is a general lack of the most element- 
ary economic and social knowledge. 

The chief objections of the employers are (1) to the excessively 
rigid job tenure, which results in management having no effective 
means of enforcing its decisions ; (2) to the rigid seniority requirements 
of the unions, which lessen the incentive to individual effort, deprive 
management of inducements in the form of promotion for merit, and 
reduce the worker’s interest in improving his skill ; and (3) to union 
make-work requirements, or resistance to mechanisation. Moreover, 
employers regard the Government’s administration of labour laws 
and its handling of labour management disputes as one-sided.* For 
example, there are legally some fourteen grounds for dismissal of a 
worker, and employers generally regard the list of causes for discharge 
as reasonable and ample in theory ; but in practice very great difficulties 
arise in proving any of them and the alternative to a long and expensive 
procedure with very uncertain results is “ to bribe the worker or the union 
leader or some politically influential person in order that the case 
may go through uncontested or with assurances of a favourable 
administrative decision ”.* 


1 Cuba, p. 365. 

2 Ibid., p. 361. 

8 Ibid., p. 366. Parenthetically, it should be added that employers in 
Guatemala also complain of bias in the application of labour legislation ; 
they object not so much to the Labour Code itself as to the manner in which 
it has been interpreted and implemented by the labour courts and labour 
inspectors. The mission to Guatemala writes : “It should be clearly recog- 
nised that the Labour Code established duties as well as rights for both 
employers and employees. If it were consistently used against the legitimate 
interests of employers, it would discourage enterprise of all kinds, prevent 
investment of capital and tend to bring about a decline, rather than an 
increase, in production and living standards.” (Guatemala, pp. 256-7). 


* Ibid., p. 364. 
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The same applies to labour contracts, whose form and content 
are defined by law. Employers object that, whereas they are held to 
the contract with severe penalties for the slightest infraction, “ labour 
may violate, renounce or completely ignore any of its contracts at any 
time without penalty or interference from the Government ”.* 

Employers also object to the facility with which the Government 
decrees wage increases without regard to actual costs of production, 
productivity trends and market conditions. On the other hand, the Cuban 
employer has generally been reluctant to give the honest facts about 
the financial position and problems of the enterprise, possibly because 
he is making a greater profit than he cares to admit. This interpretation 
is supported by the fact that “so many Cuban enterprises are still 
doing business after having met labour demands which would be 
enough to bankrupt similar enterprises elsewhere ”.? 

The salient point emerging from this whole situation is lack of con- 
fidence. Labour leaders informed the mission they realised that higher 

roduction and expanding industries with new job opportunities would 
better for everyone. But they had no confidence that Cuban 
employers and investors would show the necessary initiative even if 
labour made concessions towards raising efficiency and productivity. 
They believed that increased productivity would go to increase 
already large profits; that it would be absorbed by the propensity 
of Cuban businessmen to exact an excessive profit per unit while keep- 
ing the volume of output low. This is the counterpart of the lack of 
confidence on the part of Cuban investors, which derives in no small 
part from the attitudes and policies of organised labour, as noted above. 
These attitudes of labour and capital have their basic causes in economic 
stagnation and instability, which in turn are the result of the excessive 
predominance of sugar and of the great difficulties which the sugar 
economy has encountered since 1925. 

The introduction of better industrial relations policies might help 
substantially to improve the situation. This would be in the long-term 
interest of management, and management can best take the initiative. 
The general shortage of good managerial personnel and the lack of appre- 
ciation of the value of modern management methods are among the 
reasons why this initiative has not been taken.* Moreover, supervisory 
personnel, on whom the main responsibility must depend for maintenance 
of good human relations with employees, are adversely affected psycho- 
logically by the rigid job tenure. Because of this, a Cuban company 
would need to go through a more extensive process of weeding and 
replacement of supervisors than would have to be practised elsewhere ; 
yet this is just what the rigid job tenure prevents it from doing, unless 
by extra-legal methods.‘ 

One subsidiary of a large American company has, however, insti- 
tuted modern industrial relations policies; and as a result labour- 
management relations in this firm are outstandingly better than in 
most other firms in Cuba. Management and union representatives 


1 Cuba, p. 141. 
2 Ibid., pp. 142-3, 153. 


8 The absence of a modern approach to personnel policy is matched by a 
— — of appreciation of the value of technology and research (Cuba, 
Pp. ). 


« Ibid., p. 148. 
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work together closely in making and observing the annual collective 
agreement and in day-to-day settlement of problems which arise. 
In order to break away from the tendency to treat labour problems 
from the legal point of view, the company is not represented by 
attorneys in the negotiations. The company expressly recognises the 
union as the only representative of the workers, and the union recognises 
that technical, administrative and business matters are the exclusive 
rovince of the company. The company is lucky in that the union 
it deals with is primarily concerned with the economic interests of 
its members and is non-political. Management devotes a great amount 
of skill and professional attention to human relations, while shunning 
paternalism in its approach. The president of the company devotes 
more than half his time to public relations and employee relations. 
The company offers facilities for general education and technical 
training, and also offers courses in the principles of business 
management for union leaders and employees who have particip- 
ated in the other courses so as to promote an understanding by 
the workers of the problems of the business. The main reliance is 
on good two-way communications ; it was found that communication 
downward from management to employees was a relatively * 
matter, and that the real problem was communication upwards. The 
supervisors bear the chief responsibility for ensuring that real or 
imagined grievances of the workers are not disregarded. It has not, 
however, been found easy to find proper supervisors ; although they are 
treated as the key people in the whole programme of employee relations, 
supervisor training has not always been successful, and the company 
cannot dismiss those who show no aptitude for human relations and 
do not apply the company’s policy in dealing with workers under them. 
Nevertheless, the policy of this company has been successful in securing 
agreement to reduce “ featherbedding ” and cut costs. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The main emphasis in technical assistance for economic development 
to underdeveloped countries has been to help build up government 
services. This is natural because all assistance furnished through inter- 
national and bilateral arrangements is requested by Governments and 
because in most underdeveloped countries the impetus to development 
must come from the Government or at least must have the support 
and co-operation of the Government (as in cases where foreign-owned 
companies develop mineral or other resources). The purpose of this 
article has been to point to the fundamental importance of “ human ” 
problems as they condition economic development. It has also sought 
to show that, on the basis of surveys of conditions in a very limited 
number of countries, the best approach to some of these problems 
may not be exclusively through governmental measures. There may 
well be dangers in encouraging the creation of large and expanding 
public administrations and services when the availability of competent 
public officials is still severely limited. In the long run, successful 
development depends on whether or not its purposes are understood 
and desired by industrial labour and employers an icultural workers, 
quite as much as upon the planning and action of the Government. 
This raises the question as to whether it might not be ible to furnish 
a type of technical assistance designed to be of value to these non- 
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governmental elements by strengthening their desire and ability to 
co-operate in the work of economic development. 

There are certain basic problems of improving human resources 
through public health, education and social welfare, the responsibility 
for which must lie primarily with the Governments. Even in these 
matters, however, considerable progress has been made in improving 
health and nutrition, in providing certain types of education associated 
with industry and in furnishing welfare services, by certain large com- 
panies operating in some underdeveloped countries. The value of the 
contribution of these independent firms must not be underestimated, 
especially where public services are as yet inferior. 

Beyond these basic needs for governmental action on behalf of 
the whole population, the decision regarding supplementary services such 
as social security schemes raises priority problems. The possibility of 
establishing such schemes depends upon what the country can afford 
with reference to its income and living standards, since all expenditures 
for social services must compete with requirements for consumer goods 
and for capital investment. It is important, for example, that creation of 
social security schemes should not prejudice the basic services of public 
health, education and welfare. It is equally important that social security 
plans should be considered, both as to their administration and as to the 
type of benefits and coverage, in relation to the effect they may 
be expected to have on incentives for workers to increase productivity. 
From this point of view, a tendency to consider social security as a 
good thing in itself and to pattern its development on existing models 
in other countries where quite different social and economic conditions 
prevail might prejudice rather than assist economic development. At 
the same time it is clearly essential, if the workers are to be persuaded 
that they have an interest in economic development, that they should 
receive their equitable share in the fruits of development. It is parti- 
cularly desirable that the workers should be able to associate improve- 
ments in their well-being with the progress of economic development. 
Existing forms of social security may not be the most effective means 
of distributing the fruits of economic expansion, and alternative methods 
(such as paying higher wages and making available more consumption 
goods) might be equally or more appropriate. The effective use of such 
alternative methods depends to a large extent on enlightened action 
by management rather than on governmental measures. 

In regard to the level of employment the precise role of government 
action becomes more difficult to define, and the attitudes of manage- 
ment and labour become crucial factors. Where the economy is not 
expanding and employment opportunities do not grow, there is a 
tendency for Governments to try to preserve the existing situation 
in the hope of preventing an increase of unemployment. There is 
also a tendency for both management and investors to take a restrictive 
view as regards expansion of facilities, and for labour to oppose changes 
in employment or the introduction of more efficient processes. This 
is a vicious circle which it is difficult to break at any single point. The 
central problem is to create confidence and a spirit of co-operation 
between management and workers.4 Social guarantees by Governments 
may be useful by helping to give confidence to the workers, provided 
that they are applied in such a way as not to deter investment and 
expansion by management. But the main emphasis must be placed 
on improvement of labour-management relations. Labour-management 
policy in this sense includes not only questions of personnel adminis- 
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tration and communications between workers and employers but also 
in-plant training, promotion, wages policy and industrial welfare services. 
If the initiative to improve labour-management relations is to be taken 
at all, it must be taken by management ; yet management in under- 
developed countries has not usually shown an awareness of the value 
of good industrial relations and has little knowledge or experience of 
modern techniques. If an effort could be made to reach beyond 
government administration and to carry technical assistance directly 
into industry, there would be a great opportunity to promote better 
industrial relations. In this way technical assistance might come to 
grips with and help to overcome some of the fundamental psychological 
obstacles which human attitudes may place in the way of economic 
development. 
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forecasts of future income, as is shown by the inquiries among American 
consumers over the past ten years. 
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production in the main steel manufacturing countries of the world and 
defines the basic factors necessary for the establishment of a steel industry. 
The second part traces the development of the industry in the most import- 
ant steel-producing countries in South America, and shows the present 
situation of the industry and plans for its future expansion. In the third 
and major part of the study, after assessing the importance of the industry 
in the general economy of Chile and tracing its development up to the pre- 
sent stage, the author examines in detail the natural resources available to 
Chile for the expansion of the industry, assesses both internal and external 
market prospects, and propounds a scheme for a sound national policy for 
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Marshall. 
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(with some modifications by the author) of Walras’s system of general 
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study problems of productivity and especially labour-management relations 
and systems of wage payment. Their report, based on a study of some 30 
firms in various branches of manufacturing, deals with industrial legislation, 
workers’ and employers’ organisations, systems of wage on ge profit 
sharing, job evaluation, work studies (and especially the M.T.M. system), 
various forms of labour-management co-operation, vocational training and, 
finally, the importance of the foreman in American industry. It also con- 
tains a short bibliography. 

In their conclusions the authors ee gm that any attempt to solve 
wages problems in the individual firm will to some degree fail, unless workers 
and management have respect for and confidence in each other. They are 
in favour of payment by results, po ag, Rees and pension systems, 
preferably on the basis of job evaluation. ere systems of payment b 
results cannot be applied, increases in productivity may be achieved through 
production planning and quantitative production control. 
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Nationale des Sciences Politiques, No. 32. Paris, Librairie Armand 
Colin, 1952. 140 pp. 


Statistics. 


TINTNER, Gerhard. Econometrics. New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc. ; 
London, Chapman & Hall, Limited, 1952. xiii+370 pp. $5.75. 
Consists of a general introduction to econometrics, written largely in 

non-mathematical terms, and a survey of econometric techniques or multi- 
variate analysis and time series analysis, which avoids the jargon of the 
pioneer studies in the field but nevertheless demands a thorough background 
in general economic statistics for full understanding. The work is rounded 
out with two appendices—the first oe the principal theorems of 
matrix algebra and determinants without detailed proofs, and the second 
devoted to the methods of numerical computation used in solving simul- 
taneous equations. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


Biscuorr, H. A., and Rocuuitz, V. Die Lohnpfdndung. Leitfaden, Kom- 
mentar, Formulare und Tabellen zum Pfandungsschutz des Arbeits- 
einkommens fiir Glaubiger, Arbeitgeber und Arbeitnehmer. Heidelberg, 
Verlagsgesellschaft ‘“‘ Recht und Wirtschaft” m.b.H., 1952. 192 pp. 
9.60 marks; bound, 10.80 marks. 


Bruuat, Jean. Histoire du mouvement ouvrier frangais. Vol. I : Des origines 
a la révolte des canuts. Publiée sous le patronage de la Confédération 
Générale du Travail. Paris, Editions Sociales, 1952. 286 pp. 390 francs. 


Dupuis, P., and GAGNIERE, J. Manuel de législation ouvriére. 2nd edition. 
Paris, Charles Lavauzelle & Cie, 1952. 138 pp. 
A manual of labour legislation for apprentices preparing for the certi- 
ficate of trade proficiency in industry. 


GryYSsEN, R. Les Conseils d’entreprise. Législation — Doctrine — Jurispru- 
dence. Brussels, Revue de Droit Social et des Tribunaux du Travail, 


1952. 23 pp. 
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Hutt, Allen. British Trade Unionism. A Short History. 4th edition. 
London, Lawrence & Wishart, Ltd., 1952. 200 pp. 12s. 6d. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATIONS AND GENERAL 
WorkKErs’ Unions. Proceedings of the Sectional Conference for the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, held at Paris, on 22, 23 and 24 September 1951. 
Amsterdam, 1952. 31 pp. 


Léprez Aparicio, Alfonso. El Movimiento Obrero en México. Antecedentes, 
desarrollo y tendencias. Preface by Mario de la Curva. Mexico, 
Editorial Jus, 1952. xv+276 pp. 

A study of the labour movement in Mexico, beginning with the “ Black- 
smiths’ Ordinance ” which established the first known guild in the country 
in 1524. There follows a review of the most important social doctrines that 
have influenced the development of the labour movement in the world 
and in Mexico, covering the Spanish legal tradition on trade association, 
the Constitution of 1857, the Reform Laws, the industrial revolution, the 
Porfirio Diaz regime, the industrial renaissance and the Federal Labour 
Act. Finally, the author examines the effects of the second world war, 
the influence of politics on the Mexican labour movement and the move- 
ment’s relations abroad. A full bibliography is included. 


The Memoirs of Josiah Sage. Concerning Joseph Arch and the pioneering 
days of trade unionism among the agricultural workers. London, 
Lawrence & Wishart, Ltd., 1951. 63 pp. 3s. 6d. 


REIMER, Eduard. Das Recht der Arbeitnehmererfindung. Gegenwartiger 
Rechtszustand und Vorschlage zur kiinftigen Gesetzesregelung. 2nd 
edition. Berlin, Bielefeld, Munich, Erich Smith Verlag, 1951. vii+ 
233 pp. 


SCHWEINGRUBER, Edwin. Commentaire du contrat de travail selon le Code 
fédéval des obligations. Remanié d’aprés le ‘‘ Commentaire”’ de Otto 
LanG. Translated into French by Albert Laissuz. Berne, Union Syndi- 
cale Suisse, 1952. 124 pp. 


Management. 


BarRKIN, Salomon, and BisHop, Franklin G. Work-Duty Charts for Textile 
Operations. A Checklist of Job Content and Equipment. New York, 
Textile Workers Union of America, C.1.0., 1951. 203 pp. 


A set of work-duty charts for 15 departments in the cotton spinning 
and weaving industry, covering all operations from the opening of the 
cotton bales to the removal of the woven cloth from the weaving room. 
Each chart lists the equipment for each process, the work-duties necessary 
for the efficient operation of the machinery and the processing of the mate- 
rials, and the number of workers required for each job. The charts are 
intended, among other things, to help in recognising possible changes in 
the pattern of work duties, and to provide a ready method of ascertaining 
job duties in a mill and of making comparisons of duties in different mills. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, Department of Industrial Engineering. Selection, 
Training and Use of Personnel in Industrial Research. Proceedings 
of the Second Annual Conference on Industrial Research, June 1951. 
Editor: David B. Hertz; Assistant Editor: Albert H. RUBENSTEIN. 
New York, King’s Crown Press, 1952. x+274 pp. $4.50. 


TALLOEN, Lucienne. Guide pratique pour l’analyse et la classification des 
fonctions. Brussels, Institut International des Sciences Administratives, 
1952. 62 pp. 


One of a series of studies undertaken by the International Institute of 
Administrative Sciences on behalf of the United Nations. It is intended to 
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provide persons responsible for analysing and preparing handbooks on 
administrative duties —— bodies with a practical and logical method 
of classification, that will enable them to carry out the various processes 
which this difficult task now involves as a result of the increase in the 
number and variety of functions in a modern State. 


Manpower ; Migration. 


LauTIER, René. Les étrangers et les lois sociales en France. Lyons, Editions 
de 1’A.G.E.L., 1951. 357 pp. 


After outlining French population policy in recent years and stressing 
the growing vo tee of immigration for the development of the country, 
the author explains the principles of the social security system and quotes 
modern authorities regarding the situation of aliens. He then analyses 
the status of aliens as regards labour protection and reviews the provisions 
governing entry, residence and employment in France. 

The second part is devoted to the social security schemes for the pro- 
tection of earnings and workers’ health. For each scheme (industrial acci- 
dent insurance, sickness and maternity insurance, old-age and invalidity 
insurance) the French legislation, bilateral treaties and international Con- 
ventions are analysed. A similar study is made of the law relating to family 
welfare. 


LocuorE, R. A., From Europe to New Zealand—An Account of Our Conti- 
nental European Settlers. Sydney, A. H. and A. W. Reed, in conjunction 
with the New Zealand Institute of International Affairs, 1952. 112 pp. 
10s. 6d. 


A lively and at times debatable description of the historical and ethnical 
background of European immigrants to New Zealand, their successes and 
failures, and the degree of their assimilation as exemplified particularly by 
their attitude towards military service and manpower directives during the 
second world war. The author discusses the salient features of each national 
group and the expediency of further admissions in the light of past experience. 
He concludes that an immigration scheme should not be launched on any 
grand scale but “ should aim at an alien inflow of between 5 and 10 per cent. 
of our British immigration ”, and should be based on “ the economic needs 
of the country, the study and reinforcement of those foreign-born groups 
that have proved their capacity for citizenship of our community, and the 
responsibility of a Christian nation towards the homeless”. Two appendices 
contain statistics and a plainly worded summary of laws and regulations 
affecting the entry and deportation of aliens, their registration, economic 
activities, ayer ed tenure, general civil rights and acquisition of citizenship. 
Bibliographic references complete the publication. 


NATIONAL MANPOWER CouncliL. Student Deferment and National Manpower 
Policy. A Statement of Policy by the Council, with Facts and Issues 
Prepared by the Research Staff. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1952. x+102 pp. 


Vocational Guidance. 


MINISTERIO DE EDUCACION PUBLICA, Peru. Direccién de Educacién Técnica. 
Disposiciones legales sobre la educacién técnica. Leyes, decretos, resolu- 
ciones y otras normas vigentes compiladas desde el 2 de agosto de 
1945 al 31 de diciembre de 1950. Lima, 1951. xxii+420 pp. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUILDING TRADES EMPLOYERS. A Survey of 
Technical Education in the Building Industry. Foreword by F. M. 
SLEEMAN. London, 1951. xi+81 pp. 
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N&éret. Ecoles, Professions, Débouchés. Guide pratique complet d’orienta- 
tion scolaire et professionnelle. New edition. Paris, Editions Lamarre, 
1951. 351 pp. 


ScottisH EpucaTION DEPARTMENT. Further Education. A Report of the 
Advisory Council on Education in Scotland. Cmd. 8454. Edinburgh, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1952. 176 pp. 5s. 


Wages ; Conditions of Work, etc. 


BrIERE, Paul. Salaires et niveau de vie en U.R.S.S. Paris, Les Iles d’or, 
1951. 103 pp. 


A historical study of the workers’ standard of living in the U.S.S.R. 
The first part relates to the period when absolute equality of wages was 
still theoretically one of the major aims of the militant revolution. The 
second describes the N.E.P. period, which began with some flexibility of 
wages as a result of the return to semi-private capitalism and gradually led 
to a stabilisation of wages. The legislation prescribing that every increase 
of wages must be balanced by increased production marked the climax of 
this period. The third part deals with the period of the first three five-year 
plans and sketches the machinery for and aims of wage planning. The 
fourth shows the point reached by the Soviet economy by classical methods 
of lowering prices and restricting the rise of wages. 

The author concludes by referring to an inevitable feature of the eco- 
nomic plan—the emphasis on wages for production rather than wages for 
the worker as a result of saved labour. This represents the price that had 
to be paid by the Soviet economy for industrialisation—a price that was 
paid a century ago by the Western economies when they became indus- 
trialised. 


MANNE, Eugéne. Code social. Preface by Eugénme CHARPENTIER. Textes 
légaux expliqués et commentés avec les principaux arréts des cours et 
tribunaux. Brussels, Imprimerie G.1.G., 1952. xlii+233 pp. 


Norris, Martin J. The Law of Seamen. Vol. I. New York, Baker, Voorhis 
& Co., Inc., 1951. Ivii+794 pp. 


ZweEIc, F. Women’s Life and Labour. London, Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 
1952. 190 pp. 13s. 6d. 


The author carried out a survey of nearly 450 cases in order to ascertain 
the repercussions of gainful employment on the lives of women, and women’s 
behaviour in their working and private lives. Without attempting to reach 
any very general conclusions, the book is an acute and intelligent piece of 
sociological research, and presents a realistic and concrete picture of the 
situation of the working woman, whether single or married and the mother 
of a family. 


Rehabilitation. 


AMERICAN OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY ASSOCIATION. Manual on the Organi- 
zation and Administration of Occupational Therapy Departments. Dubuque, 
Iowa, Wm. C. Brown Company, 1951. v+99 pp. 


Living Conditions. 


FESTINGER, Leon, and KELLEy, Harold H. Changing Attitudes Through 
Social Contact. An Experimental Study of a Housing Project. University 
of Michigan, Research Center for Group Dynamics, Institute for Social 
Research, 1951. 83 pp. $1.50. 
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HAVEMANN, Ernest, and SALTER West, Patricia. They Went to College. 
The College Graduate in America Today. Based on a Survey of U.S. 
College Graduates made by Time magazine and analyzed by the Columbia 
University Bureau of — Social Research. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1952. x+277 pp. $4. 


Soci&TE FINANCIERE DE TRANSPORTS ET D’ENTREPRISES INDUSTRIELLES 
(Sortmna), S.A. L’habitation — facteur de paix. Annexe au rapport du 
conseil d’administration a l’assemblée générale ordinaire des actionnaires 
du 24 avril 1952. Brussels, 1952. 38 pp. 


StrAuS, Nathan. Two-thirds of a Nation. A Housing Program. New York, 

Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. xiii+291+xvii pp. $4. 

A study by a former national housing administrator of the problem of 
low-cost housing for the low-income groups. Special treatment is given to 
prefabrication, home ownership and urban redevelopment. Chapters 
have been contributed by Erich Bird on British housing policies, Lee F. 
Johnson on the United States Housing Act of 1949, Charles Abrams on the 
segregation threat in housing, and Chester Bowles on the role of government. 


UNITED STATES HovusING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, Division of Law, 
Office of the Administrator. Comparative Digest of the Principal Provisions 
of State Planning Laws relating to Housing, Slum Clearance and Urban 
Redevelopment, as of January 1, 1951. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1952. v+80 pp. 55 cents. 


WELFARE COUNCIL OF METROPOLITAN CHICAGO. Community Services for 
Older People—The Chicago Plan. Prepared by the Community Project 
for the Aged of the Welfare Council. Foreword by Ernest W. BurGcEss. 
New York, Chicago, Toronto, Wilcox and Follett Company, 1952. 
xv+240 pp. $3. 

The conclusions of the report which forms the subject of this book, 
though nominally concerned only with Chicago, are applicable 
with certain modifications to other cities, as the basic problems of older 
persons in all communities, large and small, are the same. The report is 
based on an intensive study of 552 older ple who had been helped by 
Chicago’s major family agencies. Each of these older people had on the 
average three particular problems, which ranged from such obvious ones as 
financial support, employment, health, housing, family relationships, per- 
sonal adjustment, supplementary services and personal care, to the less 
obvious but equally coal needs of recreation, companionship, and planning for 
the future. The proposed plan not only covers these major problems but 
makes detailed recommendations to deal with them. Apart from describing 
the specific services and activities that will be required, and attempting to 
establish an order of priority among them, the report also names the agencies 
and organisations which are best suited to undertake them. 

The book is very well documented and contains numerous references 
to books and publications dealing with the problem of the aged. 


ERRATUM 


1952 — Vol. LXVI 
No. 2, August. “Bibliography”, page 171. The note beginning: “This 
report gives a detailed analysis” applies to a work with the following title: 
Tubes d’acier. Mission Frangaise aux Etats-Unis de Mai-Juin 1950. 
Enquétes en vue de l’Accroissement de la Productivité. Paris, Chambre 
Syndicale des Fabricants de Tubes d’Acier, 1951. 63 pp. 

















GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 





A Geometry of International Trade 
JAMES E. MEADE 


A systematic exposition of the geometrical technique that the author 
is using in writing his treatise on the theory of international trade. It 
provides a single, coherent account of the modern geometrical analysis 
of the theory of international trade, which could hitherto only be studied 
by consulting a large number of separate articles in different journals. 

28s. net 


A Documentary History 


of Chinese Communism, 1921-1950 


CONRAD BRANDT, BENJAMIN SCHWARTZ, 
CHAO-CHUN and others 


This is the first work to provide a concrete and documented understand- 
ing of the development of Marxism in China. It consists of a series of 40 
documents, each one of which is a key statement bearing on the growth 
of Chinese Communist ideology and policy. 42s. net 


Readings in Monetary Theory 
Edited by FRIEDRICH A. LUTZ 


This addition to the series of republished articles sponsored by the 
American Economic Association contains the most important articles on 
monetary theory and policy published since 1900. A complete bibliography 
adds to its value for students or for reference use. 

Amongst the eminent contributors are J. R. Hicks, J. E. Meade, 
R. G. Hawtrey, D. H. Robertson, A. C. Pigou and Gustav Cassel. 30s. net 


Revolution and Counter-revolution 


or 


Germany in 1848 
KARL MARX 
Edited by Eleanor Mary AVELING 


Written in 1851-1852, when Marx had been about eighteen months in 
England, these articles are an invaluable pendant to the author’s work on 
the coup d’état of Napoleon III, and are excellent specimens of his mar- 
vellous gift of apprehending clearly the character, significance and necessary 
consequences of great historical events at a time when they had only just 
taken place. 10th. amp. 7s. 6d. net 
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Journal of the Royal Statistical Society 
Published in two parts 


Series A : papers dealing with such matters as population and vital 
statistics, agriculture, economics, finance, trade, industry and sociology ; 
also book reviews and notes on matters of current interest. 

Series B : papers dealing with advances in statistical methodology and 
mathematical subjects. 

Price per mumber : Series A: 15s. ; Series B: £1 2s. 6d. 
Annual subscription, post free : Series A, 4 numbers : £3 1s. ; Series B, 2 numbers : £2 5s. 6d. 
Both parts available f-ee to Fellows. Wor particulars apply to the Assistant Secretary 
RoyYAL STATISTICAL SOCIET Portugal Street, Lonpon, W.C.2 











q THE STATIST 


(Established 1878) 
Factual Approach : Objective Appraisal : Independent Judgment 


CURRENCY AND FINANCE 
COMMODITY AND TRADE SURVEYS 
INVESTMENT AND INDUSTRIAL TOPICS 
WIDE RANGE OF STATISTICAL MATERIAL 
INFORMED COMMENT ON HOME AND 
FOREIGN ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Weekly: 1s. Subscription rates: Inland: 12 5 
months, £3; 6 months, {1 10s.; Abroad: LONDON OFFICE : 
12 months, £3 2s. 6d.; 6 months, {1 11s. 3d. 51 CANNON STREET, E.C.4 








Labour Bulletin 
Monthly Publication of the Labour Department, Uttar Pradesh, India 


Special features of the Bulletin : (1) Publication of up-to-date statistical 
and other information pertaining to labour ; (2) Special articles on labour 
problems ; (3) Reports on the administration of labour Acts ; (4) Reports on 
statistical enquiries conducted by the Department ; (5) Important decisions 
of ae Tribunal, State Industrial Tribunal, Adjudicators and Concili- 
ation ds. 

Rates of Subscription. — 8 annas per copy, or 4 rupees (foreign, 5 rupees) for one year. Copies can be 
had from the Superintendent, Printing and Stationery, U.P., ALLAHABAD, India. 


Advertisements. — For rates, please apply to the Editor, Labour Bulletin, P.O. Box No. 220, Kanpur, 
India. 
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ASIAN LABOUR 


A Quarterly Journal 
(Official Organ of the Indian Labour Forum) 
Editor: T. L. A. ACHARYA 
Devoted to the presentation of well-documented factual information 


regarding labour problems and the furtherance of a movement for common 
social standards for the working masses in Asia. 


Editorial Board comprises representatives from many Asian countries. 


Editorial Offices : Subscription : Managerial Offices : 
Queensway, Rs. 10 (Inland) Labour Publications, 

(P. O. Box No. 479) ft} (Foreign) Srirampuram 
New Delhi. fi on Bangalore, 3 (India). 




















THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


is the best means for continuing the professional education that is necessary 
at the present time when social currents are constantly shifting and new 
plans are being developed in all parts of the country. The Review presents 
the most timely and authoritative record of research in the field of social 
welfare, examines current legislation, and reports on field work both from 
the standpoint of methods and results. 

Subscription price: $6.00 per year; single copies, $1.75 

Canadian postage, 20 cents; foreign postage, 48 cents 

Published quarterly by 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Press,*5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, IIl. 








LABOR AND NATION 


An Independent Magazine of Information and Analysis 
Published quarterly by the Inter-Union Institute 
Articles on industrial relations in the U.S. and their impact on the 
national economy ; labor in politics; American labor leadership. 
Discussions of America’s part in the international struggle for social, 


political and economic democracy ; the European Recovery Plan ; European 
and American political ideologies, within and outside of the trade union 


movements. 
Subscription : $4.00 yearly ($4.50 abroad) 
LABOR AND NATION, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23, N.Y. 








The Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science 


The Quarterly Journal of the Canadian Political Science Association 

Vol. XVIII, No. 3 August 1952 
Humanisme et sciences sociales .... . . . Georges-Henri LEVESQUE 
The National Policy—Old and New . . . V. C, Fowxke 
Administrative Problems of the Technical Assist- 

ance Administration. . H. L. KEENLEYSIDE 
Criteria for the Formulation of an ‘Adequate 

Approach in Aiding the ee of 

Underdeveloped Areas. . . . . Karl H. NreByi 


Annual subscription : $4.00 Single copies : $1.00 
Subscriptions may be sent to 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS, TORONTO, CANADA 











UNITED NATIONS 
MONTHLY BULLETIN OF STATISTICS 


More than ever the foremost source of current official statistics on world economic and social conditions 


POPULATION AND MANPOWER 
MINING AND MANUFACTURING 
PUBLIC UTILITIES AND CONSTRUCTION 
TRANSPORTATION AND INTERNAL TRADE 
EXTERNAL TRADE, WAGES AND PRICES 
NATIONAL INCOME AND FINANCE 


Annual subscription, including Supplement Payment may be made in national currencies. 
(post paid) : $10.00 or £3 15s. For list of national Sales A gents write to Sales 
Single copy : $1.00 or 7s. 6d. Section, United Nations, New York. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 





THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR CODE 1951 


This new edition of the Code follows very closely the lines laid 
down for the first edition, but contains more than twice as much 
matter. 


The first volume includes the codified text of the Conventions 
and Recommendations so far adopted by the International Labour 
Conference, with very full annotations showing the extent to which 
the various Conventions are in force and giving digests of interpreta- 
tions of the text and bibliographical references to the publications 
of the I.L.O.; there are also general explanatory notes and com- 
parative notes drawing attention to relationships between different 
provisions. A new preface explains the nature of the Conventions 
and Recommendations and reviews the experience of more than 
30 years’ working of the machinery. 


The second volume consists of the appendices, which present 
a selection of texts relating to standards of social policy (other than 
the Conventions and Recommendations) formulated by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, by technical conferences and com- 
mittees, by Industrial Committees and analogous bodies, by Regional 
Conferences and, in a few cases, by other organisations in co-opera- 
tion with the I.L.0O. 


There are three indexes covering respectively interpretations and 
judicial and quasi-judicial decisions, the principal comparative notes 
and the principal bibliographical notes. 


Vol. I, 1,336 pages 
Vol. II, 1,259 pages 

















PUBLICATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 





TEXTILE WAGES 


An International Study 
Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 31 


A revised version of a report on disparities in textile wages — 
originally prepared for the Third Session of the Textiles Committee 
of the International Labour Organisation, which met in Lyons, 
November-December 1950, together with the conclusions reached © 
by the Textiles Committee and the decisions of the Governing © 
Body, to which these conclusions were submitted. 


CONTENTS 
Part I 


CHaPTtER I International Comparisons of Textile Money Wages. 


Some Tentative Findings (The Level of Textile Wages, Relative — 
Difference between Textile Wages and Average Industrial Wages, 
Wage Differentials by Sex, The Role of Social Charges)—Difii- 
culties Involved—Summary. 


CuapTeR II Relation between Money Textile Wages and Standards 
of Living of Textile Workers in Different Countries. 


International Comparisons of Purchasing Power of Money— 

Purchasing Power of Hourly Textile Wages—Food or Real 

Wages and Money Wages—The Movement of Real Hourly 
Wages—Concluding Remarks. 

CuapTerR III The Significance of Wage Differences in Relation to 
International Competition. 


Intensity of World Textile Competition—Labour Cost : Wages 
and Productivity—Other Cost Elements—Commercial Policy— 
Summary and Conclusions. 


Part I 


Conclusions Reached by the Textiles Committee of the International 
Labour Organisation. 


Memorandum Adopted by the Textiles Committee—Decisions 
of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office. 


The Study includes 29 comparative tables. 


119 pages Price : 75 cents ; 4s. 6d. — 











